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Dublic Affatrs. 


Anoruer year, the brightest perhaps in the series of voluble 
timie, is gone “ to joi the years beyond the flood.” In writing 
of the events of periods so extraordinary, one is misled by the 
splendour which they shed around them; and induced, if not to 
overlook, at least comparatively to undervalue the cheermg events 
of other periods. What could be more exhilarating to the 
spirits — more buoyant to hope, than our triumph at Bu- 
saco? That achievement filled every breast with joy. But 
presently the enemy are found at Vittoria, and the glory of Bu- 
saco is eclipsed. They are chased across the Pyrenees with 
the bayonet at their back; and, severely beaten in the presence 
of their astonished countrymen, testify to the world that it had 
by no means been owing to chance, as they had invidiously al- 
leged, that the series of our victories in the peninsula had con- 
tinued unbroken. Before these things could be accomplished, 
the battle of Leipsic had taken place, and humbled in the dust 
the mighty hosts of the puissant mvader—acting under his own 
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immediate orders. To crown all, the allies carry their arms into 
France— Paris, the abandoned mistress of the world, falls—and 
the discomfited tyrant is happy to accept at the hands of his 
enemies, a place of refuge which, but a little before, some of his 
gencrals would have thought scarce worthy their acceptance. 
When these events, too grand to have been expected, took place, 
ambition and revenge seemed satiated—insulted justice on the 
eve of resuming her throne. In splendour and importance they 
had never been equalled ; and we had no desire to see them ex- 
ceeded. Yet they have been exceeded, through means of a 
seven months’ war! distinguished by only one battle! By break- 
ing from his confinement, marching to Paris guarded by troops 
that had been sent to oppose him, and quietly seating himself on 
the throne of France, Napoleon seemed to have frustrated all 
the fond hopes of nations: But, he fights at Waterloo (so he 
would have it) aud, in one awfully glorious day, the laurels which 
had been plated with toil and nourished in blood, are gallantly 
torn from his brow, and he himself exiled to a secluded spot so 
insignificant on the globe of the earth, that mariners often search 
for it in vain.—These are the achievements which render the 
year just concluded, far more brilliant and memorable than any 
that preceded it—an zra at once of victory aud peace, second in 
importance only to that which ushered into the world the Saviour 
of mankind. 

This last long year, and this last short war, have conferred on 
nations the great object of all benevolent statesmen—a peace not 
equivocal, and so well guarded, that it appears as if no mortal 
contrivance could possibly disturb its course. No ordinary as- 
surances, indeed—no ordinary securities could possibly be satis- 
factory, where the French were the party to be bound to keep 
the peace. After all, we must be permitted to state, that we 
much doubt whether any sagacious observer of affairs would 
incur a great risk on the strength of tle constancy and fidelity 
of the French. We would rather trust even the Americans, it 
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being more difficult for an artful government to induce a people 
to ruin themselves, than for a profligate people to subvert their 
sovernment and throw all around them into confusion. In 
places where chagrin predominates, Louis XVIIT. is constantly 
and ill-naturedly said to be sovereign of France,am the malignant 
passions of his subjects to have been subdued, only nominally. 
But wonders have been done for France through the conquest of 
it by its friends; and measures partaking of both moderation 
and vigour are reported to be, at length, in train in its capital— 
at the same time that, as all the world knows, there is a lament- 
able defect of moderation in some of the provinces, and that, no 
doubt, because the vigour subsisting at the seat of government 
is either too scanty, or wickedly misapplied. Through the vio- 
lence offered to man in the south of France, Heaven has been 
uost audaciously outraged. ‘The Bourbons, in whatever region 
you find them, are righieous over much. ‘They reign over na- 
tions of unprineipled bigots ; and he who expects any thing less 
than persecution from such nations, is not conversant with mo- 
dern history. All who are of the Reformed Religion, ef we can 
believe the Pope, are objects of just dislike to good Catholics: 
but the most reformed, i. e. those who have deviated the most 
widely from the practices of the Romish Church, are disliked 
the most heartily ; and hence those abominable proceedings, the 
melancholy effects of which, different venerable bodies of men 
in this country have lateiy been endeavouring to mitigate. To 
them, however, it must have occurred, that a great deal really is 
10t to be expected from the representations of a British minister 
at Paris, on the infringement of the French Constitutional 
Charter. The Duke de Richelieu will probably remind him, 
that there is now a general peace, that the French king and his 
ministers ought to be supposed anxious enough to preserve the 
peace of their own country, and that the allies have already gone 
far enough in the regulation of its internal concerns. 

ft was not to be expected that the allies, driven to choose 
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between abject submission to an insolent opponent—and the 
maintenance of their acknowledged rights, would, on insuring 
the latter, fail to take every step which they deemed requisite 
for their ultimate security: And it is matter of joy and congra- 
tulation throughout these dominions, that the final adjustment 
exhibits the general features of true wisdom. The sovereigns of 
the Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy (Spain is 
already nothing) are content with their respective allotments— 
their frontiers are, almost inevery point, of their own choosing. 
The debts due by France to foreigners, which Buonaparte (who 
never did justice from a direct motive) basely refused to acknow- 
ledge, are cheerfully admitted by the honourable mind of the 
lawful ruler. And while our countrymen are to benefit consi- 
derably by this act of public justice, they are about to partake 
of the high advantages resulting from the acquisition not only of 
a populous fertile territory presenting an uninterrupted land- 
comiunication between the North Sea and Hanover, but of the 
lonian {slands—possessions of moment in a military point of 
view ; very important as naval stations; and, to commercial 
men, of the highest imaginable value. What if the busy tongues 
of some of the Loudon fur-merchants should by and by be 
stopped, by Spain transferring to England the two Floridas ¢ 
Were it to do so unconditionally, it could not justly be charged 
with an excess of generosity. Let our new possessions have but 
English laws—freeing them gradually from the habits they are 
known to have acquired from immemorial subjection to succes- 
sive tyraunies, and they will bless the day that saw a British 
governor set over them.—Besides the liquidation of public 
debts, an advantage common to 'the allies; and the acquisition 
by Great Britain of the sovereignty of East Friesland, and of 
the Seven Islands ; there has been insured to some of the allies, 
the possession of a much improved frontier ;_ while all of them 
have entered into a solemn engagement, never to suffer either 
any of the noxious race of Napoleon to reign in France, or any 
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ruler of France whatever to invade the rights-of neighbouring 
states. As acts of public law, the three first were wise; the 
concluding act 1s wisdom itself. 

The battle of Waterloo, already sung by the poets, will in due 
time become the theme of the historian; and princes rescued 
from a thraldom more intolerable than western servitude, will 
aid in eternalizing its fame. ‘The narration of it will long 
prompt to noble deeds like those by which so heavy a yoke has 
been lifted from off the neck of many nations, and so much 
independence, prosperity, and fair fame, substituted in its place. 
Through the vast efforts perseveringly made by this country, we 
have rendered it easy for our friends to vindicate their liberty ; 
and almost impossible for our enemies to be any longer slaves. 
Let both try to be happy, and we are requited. 

War, the scourge at once of the victor and the vanquished, has 
once more quitted the earth; and exhausted nations, like travel- 
lers after a bewildering, perilous, fatiguing journey, are hastening 
to partake of rest. ‘The temple of Jauus is shut. And if a few 
unhappy prejudices still exist, sce/er’s vestigia nustri, they are to 
be found only among the Catholics of misguided Ireland and 
besotted France.' In the latter country they will be tolerated 
—since there, every degree of every heinous crime is still found 
tolerable : in the other they will be justified, praised and recom- 
mended, with little regard to common sense, none at all 
to the common safety. But will Lord Liverpool, who has less 
opposition to encounter than any man ever had who stood at the 
helm of affairs in this country—will he who, without feeling 


enmity to any Papist, is a cordial firm friend to every Protestant, 


* It was laughable enough to see Mr. O’Connel, the other day, at a 
meeting of Catholics, whom he was stimulating to farther resistance to 
the will of the legislature, lamenting piteously the excesses into which 
their Christian brethren in the south of France had run. He has not 
yet, it seems, talked his countrymen out of all their money. 
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suffer not Ireland only, but almost all His Majesty’s dominions 
to be agitated every session of parliament, by presumptuous 
claims most presumptuously urged by the worst affected of His 
Majesty’s subjects? It is probable he will not—it is most cer- 
tain he ought not. 

It would appear, on the whole, that, except among a few 
bigots whom no indulgence can satisfy—no experience teach, 
there is every where to be found a large share of mutual good- 
will. We rejoice at the aspect of the world. And while we do 
so, and bear in mind that, in addition to the gratifying spectacle 
of the French employed in finding quarters, and food, and cloth- 
Ing, and pay, and ammunition, for armies over most of which it 
was once but a sport to them to triumph, our treaty with the 
United States has beet ratified; the barbarous king of Kandy 
dethroned ; and the adventurous rajah of Napaul humbled; we 
are strongly attracted by a sort of negative phenomenon, very 
striking, because very rare in this iskand—the almost total ab- 
sence of political strife, not only among legislators and states- 
men, but among private persons. 

The erring prophets wiiom insane France inspired, are dead 
—the false philosophers cease to speculate —the baffled agitators 
are still. Providence has kindly disposed of some; necessity 
has imposed laws on others, whom no sense of right and wrong. 
could controul: in either case, however, we owe them nothing. 
The few who still live, and move, and have a kind of bemg, con- 
stitute what is called the opposition. ‘They say little, and do 
less; and that is sound wisdom. They know that they can do 
scarcely any thing, were they ever so bent upon acting; and 
that they can say nothing to which the public will incline a wil- 
lng ear. ‘The domestic measures which they are notorious for 
having reprobated, are at length acknowledged to have been 
those through which the internal peace and the credit of the na- 
tion have been maintained; and the foreign, but especially the 
military measures, which they strongly recommended, were the 
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reverse of those by which Europe has confessedly been saved. 
The consequences have been, that the enemies of the British 
government, both foreign and domestic, have not ouly ceased to 
be such, but have bastened to make a tender—the former of 
their respect, the latter of their aid—the one thus bringing dig- 
nity to the crown, the other insuring permanency to the power 
of its servants. 

Of the leaders of the opposing bands, Lord Sidmouth was the 
first who was reclaimed ; and there was a merit in his being so, _ 
not merely because a salutary example was thereby set to others ; 
but because there was a serious obstacle to the transfer of his 
good oflices to government, in the part he had taken in the coali- 
tion cabinet of Lord Grenville. In another point of view, how- 
ever (and it was the main one) the path to office was smooth 
enough. He had agreed with Lord Liverpool on the constitu- 
tional questions of parliamentary reform, and the admission of 
Catholics to unlimited civil power; nor had he, m any case, 
manifested any personal hostility to him, or his friends. Mr. 
Canning, probably, had greater difficulties to overcome. He 
could have no hatreds to repress, for he is incapable of harbour- 
ing ignoble passions: but he had to divest himself, it seems, of 
some dissatisfaction with the measures of one noble lord, and of 
a dislike somewhat personal to another—a species of dislike «pt 
to take faster hold of the mind than differences purely political 
commonly do. Whatever the difficulties were on one side or 
the other, they were overcome, though not very speedily. An 
allusion made to some slight differences of opmion with Lord 
Liverpool, at the period of the triple negotiation for forming 
the vice-regal cabinet, could not lead one to suppose that there 
existed any iusuperable bar to an union such as hasetaken place : 
and, as the euiduess of Lord Castlereagh’s disposition had made 
it easy for him to forgive what he held to be an injury done not 
by him, but to him, nothing remained but for Mr. Canning to 
forgive himself; and this he has probably been able to do. He 
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has, at all events, endeavoured to bury in generous oblivion, what 
he once considered as a sufficient reason for separation: and 
his giving to the wind, in the hour of trial, the warranted means 
of honorable resentment, may fairly be considered as a proof 
of his haviag had no wish to render the injury morta/.—The 
parties being reconciled, it became their duty to contrive the 
best means of rendering their reconciliation as durable as it pro- 
mised to be useful. The Whigs, who are often at variance 


among themselves—always with other public men, nevertheless 


_ say, that an identity of principle—idem velle ac idem nolle—is 


the firmest bond of union, Others, without denyimg this, sup- 
pose that, when men have once been brought to think pretty 
nearly in the same way, a reasonable attention to their respective 
interests forms no bad cement of their principles. Be this as it 
may, it is observable that between the period of a statesman’s 
conversion, and that of his avowedly maintaining the cause of a 
minister, he usually finds himself under the necessity of accept- 
ing of some public mark of favour. Accordingly, both Lord 
Sidmouth aud Mr. Canning, were laid under obligations to go- 
vernment before they could grant any thing more than private 
expressions of their good-will. And, not they solely, but many 
of their relations, and almost every one of their political adhe- 
rents, were called to the enjoyment of posts of honor or emolu- 
ment.— bo this rule, however, there has been an exception : for 
the case of the Marquis Wellesley is analogous, though he is 
not a mmister. ‘Lhe step the next in value to that of becoming 
a friend, is to cease to be —we do not, on this occasion, say an 
enemy—but an opponent. Lord Wellesley has. done this ; 
while his friends, who exceed those either of Lord Sidmouth, or 
of Mr. Canning, in number and influence, and are their equals 


in talents and worth, have become the friends of administration. 


His lordship therefore has served government as effectually as 
either of the other two distinguished characters; and he and his 


friends are as well entitled to favours from the crown, as those 
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gentlemen on whom they have been so liberally bestowed. It 
was right in his Lordship to shun employment, if he thought that 
age had disqualified him for it, or if pride had taught him to 
scorn it; or if he at length felt disposed to gratify mimisters—who 
did not wish for his presence in the cabinet, although there had 
perhaps been times when they needed it. But it was not right 
to be less attentive to attached friends, than others in similar 
predicaments had been but the day before. Let us decide 
equitably. ‘The Marquis Wellesley had motives sufficient to 
induce him to cease thwarting the Prince Regent’s government, - 
without the interests of his faithful adherents having been con- 
sulted. He found ministers to all appearance fixed in their seats 
for many years. He saw them skilfully actuating Europe in 
the cause which he had long espoused ; and applying, in that 
glorious cause, with admirable constancy and vigor, the whole 
faculties of the nation. He felt that on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who had triumphed campaign after campaign, honors and 
riches had been heaped with hands as lavish as his deeds had 
been illustrious; that all his other brothers had been drawn 
from private life, and compensated for all they had done or ever 
could do: and it will readily be felt, that in the estimation of 
every nobleman possessed of becoming pride, the honors of his 
family are his own. 

The preceding observations are, ina great measure, inciden- 
tal ;—and we return to the view we were taking of administration 
ag an increased and imcreasing party—a party in point of influ- 
ence and efficiency never equalled in thiscountry. Were it not 
for Lord Grenville, the last stern recusant of the unerring selec- 
tion of William Pitt “ who though dead yet liveth,” the whole 
power of the empire might be said to be in the hands of the 
premier. ‘ihe Regent’s ministers have totally ruined the ba- 
lance of power—in Westminster. ‘The circumstances to which 
administration owes its unprecedented strength are, as already 
stated, its vigorous and successful prosecution of the war; the 
effects which the happy termination of the war has had on 
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Kurope ; and the successive union with it of ail the unconnected 
parte m the country—Sir Francis vurdett’s excepted.—Those 
public men who were merely inimical—and might have enter- 
tained hopes of doing good at once to themselves and the state, 
despairing of success, have wisely become friends ; and such as 
were absolutely hostile, seeing the certainty of beimg unable 
to render either their own condition better, or that of their op- 
ponents worse, have prudently ceased to be enemies. Will 
Mr. Canning, on resuming his seat in the House of Commons, 
be Cxsar or Pompey? Or must the Prince, who cannot be- 
stow on Lord Castlereagh an honor which he has not merited, 
place him high among the Peers of the Realm? Wherever and 
whatever those statesmen be, they will be found what it is but 
little to their credit not to have been always—sincere friends. 
Already, at Paris, “ Lambs with wolves have grazed the 
verdant mead;” and if ever they be seen doing so in this coun- 
try, it must be next month in Parliament. 

During the progress of a war, a ministry expects to be fre- 
quently assailed, sometimes a good deal embarrassed. But 
having much to give at such a time as matter of favor, it has also 
not a little to. expect in the way of support. When a war is 
over however—when many of the sources of favor are dried 
up, some of those who could not be obliged, feel or pretend to 
feel disobliged, and no longer allow ministers to direct their 
proceedings. It was a maxtm, on former occasions not void 
of truth, that for a minister to make peace, was only to make 
room for a successor. -How stands this matter now? It 
would be absurd to talk of what public characters will do when - 
the opening of parliament, the privileges of which cover more 
sins than ever charity did, shall set a thousand tongues loose 
upon the world at once. ‘This only is certain, that the terms 
ef the new conventions and treaties will not answer the 
purposes of Opposition. For, not to mention the benefits in- 
sured to the nations of Europe, Lord Castlereagh has had time to 
do, and has done aij that possibly could be done for our African fel- 
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low creatures. Napoleon is not now situated so as to intrigue with 
[taly and France; Holland is aggrandized without its constitu- 
tion having been compromised ; Switzerland is liberated from 
bondage ; Italy, restored to its ancient laws, 1s delivered from 
military conscription; and King Joachim is effectually inter- 
dicted from putting any more state papers into the hands of the 
friends of freedom im England. They, however, mm common 
with all who can read and understand, have before them a do- 
cument of inestimable value — Lord Castlereagh’s letter of 
September 11th, on the subject of the felomously acquired and: 
insulted monuments of the fine arts; a composition chaste and 
nervous, bearing immediately and powerfully on the subject, and 
embracing, though indirectly and in a space very narrow, almost 
all the legitimate reasons for the vigorous measures adopted 
generally in the course of the last summer against too much fa- 
vored France. 

The pumshment of the French traitors goes on slowly, but 
it is hoped surely. It can admit of no doubt that every mis- 
creant whom a short-sighted policy may spare, will be an invete- 
rate enemy reserved to calumniate the king, and to act in every 
possible way against his government; and if his mimisters do 
not now see that, and endeavour to provide effectually against it, 
their wretched heads ought to be the forfeit. Out of all Franee, 
a land so fertile in crimes— France, in which there has long €x- 
isted a mass of guilt greater than even that which provoked the 
Almighty to send the flood upon the earth, only two atrocious 
sinners have been held up as warnmes to mankind! \nd can 
elernal justice be fully satisfied, and the French throne suffici- 
ently guarded, by such a sacrifice? The government cannot 
be so weak as to imagine that they can. But granting that 
a few lives, which Louis dares not spare, shall be taken away; 
what good will that be found to have done, if the titles of the 
culprits still remain to keep enmity alive, and if ther immense 
property be possessed. by persons who at once represent their 
‘amilies and inherit their principles... The: concluding scenes of 
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the lives of Labedoyere and Ney are interesting. Labedoyere, 


like an intrepid soldier, scorned to appear, in his last moments, 
as if he troubled himself about another world ; and his country- 
men extol him for having looked his exeeutioners full in the 
face, and commanded their fatal services with an unaltered voice. 
Ney has merited the same sort of praise. And having been a man 
who never suffered a priest to teach him how to five, he would not, 
it seems, have deigned to allow one to teach him how to die, had 
it not been for the seasonable interposition of one of the grena- 
diers who guarded him—to whose humble advice, could he 
come back to reveal the secrets of the grave, he would probably 
acknowledge himself more indebted than to all the bounty of 
his once imperial master. 

In our last number, we hinted at the probability of ministers 
negotiating for the sovereignty of the republic of the Seven Isles. 
But they had already done so. It was next to impossible, in- 
deed, that they should fail to be alive either to its value, or to 
the facility with which it might be acquired—in a case in which 
the parties with whom they had to treat, were bent on objects 
which could neither be easily attained nor securely preserved 
without their concurrence. In northern climes, the military 
part of the animal kingdom, when not warmed by a fiery spirit 
such as that of Napoleon, goes to rest during the winter 
months just like the vegetable kingdom. But the spring is 
at hand, and then the grand projet against ‘Turkey will develope 
itself. When Catharine caused her grandson to be named Con- 
stantine, the idea of having .a second sceptre in her family occu- 
pied her imagination. Her prophetic hopes, however, may not 
now be realised. ‘The fashionable policy of the times no doubt 
admits—and even requires that Emperors should also be kings 
—and Alexander, who is already Emperor nobody knows of 
how much territory, and king of interesting Poland, might be 
satisfied with his titles did not Francis wear so many kingly 
crowns. But the same prevailing policy enjoins sovereigns to 


aim at united kingdoms for themselves, not, like Napoleon, sepa- 
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rate ones for the branches of their families: and hence we con- 
clude, that Constantine will be allowed no sovereignty in Tur- 
key—and that Alexander will not affect the Empire of Constan- 
tinople, but be content with the possessions supposed to be 
marked out for him on the Danube, with or without a regal 
title. * 

The extent, population, and general resources of British 
India are so great, as to exhibit it rather as the body than as an 
extremity of the Empire. They are such, that if our affection 
to the parent country permitted us to imagine a time when she. 
might stand in need of means to enable her to preserve her 
wonted state, we think we might safely Look to the east for a 
supply. India is important to England as a prop of her ma- 
rine, of her commerce, of her digmty among nations: but it 1s 
not indispensably requisite to her independence (as some queru- 
lous people used to say, forty years ago, of America) except in 
the case of its passing into the hands of European powers 
with whom we may one day be at war. Its falling under the 
dominion of native chiefs, might, indeed, wound the pride, and 
enfeeble the efforts of the mother country: but it could not 
make her cease to be great and powerful—to be still “ the mis- 
tress of the main,” and happy in the enjoyment of unimpaired 
freedom and unsullied honor. Neither reverse will at any time 
be to be apprehended, if men in power do but employ a mode- 
rate share of circumspection and precaution. ‘The king’s 
government will watch the movements of other governments : 
the Company’s Directors will, as usual, take care of their 
trade and their revenue : but they must also see well and prompt- 
ly to the moral and mental attainments of those on whom, in 
spite of all that their superior servants abroad can do, will de- 
pend the conduct of the great mass of Indian population, and 
consequently the security of their vastly enlarged territories. 


SEED 


* In our political article in No. VIIL., are stated the motives of the 
Imperial courts. 
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The nuclei of the virtues which the Directors are solicitous 
to cherish, as well as of the vices which they are anxious to 
suppress, are in their colleges. The irregularities with whichi 
the students at Haleybury have more than once bee chargeable, 
are of very serious import. How parents feel when their chil- 
dren err, we need not express; and we have already hinted at 
the manner in which such deviations as those alluded to may 
eventually affect the general interests. It is supposed that there 
ig something wrong 1m regard to the disciplinary regulations at 
Halevbury—that they are either imperfectly conceived, or not 
well appiied. ‘The framers of them ought to have been aware, 
that they were intended for the guidance of an assemblage of 
youths of such a description, that it was necessary they should 
be new in almost every particular: and m judging of the 
Professors, it ought to be a question, whether, suppesing the 
rules of the institution to be, what they are not, adequate to 


every exigency, those gentlemen would at all times be excused 
were they to enforce them rigorously. 
are as delicate as they are grave. 


‘These considerations 


Neither the sober steady habits requisite to the acquisition 
of abstract knowledge, nor the habits of attention and applica- 
tion essential to the attainment of wealth, can possibly be 
formed, or ever begin to be formed in very young men, if, 
clad in what were once the emblems only of retirement and 
recondite science, they be placed where all around them bears the 
stamp of eastern magnificence—with their purses filled with mo- 
ney, and their heads with ideas of luxuries at home, or of fortunes 
to be one day realized without labor abroad. These striplings 
must not, for a moment, be compared to the men of Oxford 
aud Cambridge. In general, the latter can and do reason well 
on what they see and hear. Sent there at a season of life 


when they are sensible of the value of character, they deport 
themselves commendably. Some think of sustaining the honor 
of noble families; some look forward to distinction in the 
service of the state; others strive to lay a broad foundation {or 
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eminence in the learned professions. Here there is variety of 
pursuit: but, above all advantages, there are here remarkable 
instances of the happy results of unwearied diligence in men 
young, middle-ag«d, and hoary with time, all of whom recom- 
mend study both by precept and example, while the venerable 
ancient constitutions of the piace enjoin and enforce decency 
and order in exterior conduct.—The final cause of the erection 
of the Universities was knowledge; that of the building at 
Haleybury is wealth. The former arose amid the plainness, 
the frugality and limited views of our early ancestors; the 
latter has arisen out of the refinement, the ostentation, and the 
boundless ambition of our own times. And if to the con« 
sideration of these circumstances be added that of the imma- 
ture ages of the students at Hlaleybury; of gravity of character 
being unusual because unfashionable among them; and of 
their frequently being too liberally supplied with money by 
friends, who join with them in contemplating the place not as a 
scene of study but as a step to preferment; there will be nu 
difficulty in accounting either for the excesses occasionally com- 
plained of, or for the impracticability of promptly checking 
them. 

Has this college, or any other belonging to the India Com- 
pany, competsated by its beneficial effects for the expense and 
trouble occasioned by it? Are the dead languages taught 
better at Haleybury than in our public schools? Are the moral 
and mathematical seiences better understood there than at our 
universities > And does a certain sum of money in a given time 
in Hertfortdhire, insure a fuller acquaintance with the living 
languages of the east, than could be attained in the same time 
and at an equal expense im the countries in which the languages 
are spoken? We go to France to learn French: and we used; 
thirty years since, to go there to learn to dress with taste, and 
acquit ourselves handsomely in the society of ladies. We would 
hence have the Company’s students take a hint—fully persuaded 
that they could learn to speak Persic, and to manage the flowing 
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robe and hold dalliance with the fair (if that be an object) just 
as well in the great city of Ispahan, as in the little town of 
Hertford. Again, are young writers on their arrival m India 
now found to be more docile and unassuming than they used to 
be when Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Grant first visited that 
quarter of the globe? And are writers who are not young 
either in years or in service, but are of the new school— 
wiser, better, and more eflicient m their respective employments, 
than such as had been educated in the plain substantial way 
with which alone our fathers were acquainted? If so, let them 
go on and prosper. If not so—if some gentlemen who never 
were at the Company’s College, can address the natives of 
India in their proper tongues just as well as those who have 
flaunted there ; if others who never studied there can acquit 
themselves at the courts of eastern potentates as well as such as 
have ; then do we most earnestly, but humbly, recommend to 
the India Company to dispose at once and for ever of the 
question—by sending their College to Garraway’s.—It is a stately 
edifice, well calculated for one of those public institutions which 
we every now and then see rising up in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis; and the sale of it would doubtless yield a large sum of 
money, though (as gentlemen always pay for their fancy) not quite 
so much as it cost. We admit, and most readily, that the great- 
est commercial company on earth acts well in having around it 
conspicuous marks of its transcendent greatness. But these 
might perhaps be wisely enough contined to their own house 
emphatically so called, and to the palaces of their governors. 
Of the sister seminary at Calcutta we may take some notice 
when more at leisure. In the meantime we only observe gen- 
erally, that under the probability that now exists of the course 
of Indian colonization becoming more and more rapid, every 


consideration, natural or moral, is of moment, through which 


the present wholesome dependence on Great Britain may be 
affected. 
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Art. I.—Memoir ef the Ruins of Babylon by Craupios 
Jamus Ricnu, ra Resident for the Honourable East-India 
Company, at the Cowt of the Pasha of Bagdad; with 
tarce plates. ys Longman — Co. 1815. Svo. 


\\ ce shall cease to wonder at the various and often discordant 
accounts given of the celebrated Ruius which form the subject 
of this Memoir, when we consider that a period of four thou- 
sand years has rolled away since the first construction of the 
superb metropolis whose name th y b ar 5 and that, even in 
the time of the Parthian monarchy (according to St. Jerome 
on Esaias) it was reduced to such a state of decay, that its 
walls included only a park where the kings of that dynasty 
were accustomed to take the diversion of the chase. Within 
their circumference, according to the terrible denunciation in 
Isaiah, desolation had long hxed her gloomy reign, and Ba- 
bylon, the Glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, Was then become the habitation of the wild beasts of 
the desert. Well indeed, may the glory of this renowned 
place be said to have de warted, when even its site cannot, 
with precision, be ascertained; and when the antiquary and 
the traveller are alike bewildered amid the perplexity of their 
researches. Mr. Rich, however, seems to have made up his 
mind in this respect, convinced by the forcible statements and 
sound arguments of Major Rennell, on the Ge eography of 
He rodotus, that the actual site of those ruins is in the 
environs of Hellah, atown situated on the Euphrates, built 
out of its ruins in the tenth century, and distant about forty- 
eight miles from Bagdad. 

‘This opinion is founded on, Ist. the latitude of the place, as 
given by Abulfeda, Ebn Haukal, Edrisi, and other oriental 
geographers compared with the situation of Babylon, as recorded 
by classical writers. ' 2d. the stupendous magnitude and extent 
of the ruins at, and near Hella; $d. its neighbourhood to the 
bituminous fountains of Hs, or Hit,* mentioned by Herodotus 


' Nichbur has collected, aud compared their ditferemt accounts, and fixed 
that latitude at 32° 98. 

- It is denominated Is hy Herodotus, but as the city of Hit (Hert) is 
e° eats that distance from Hella and abounds in asphaltic productions, 
tuere can be no doubt of the corruption of the text in this instance. It 
ismentioned by Edrisi, commonly called the Nubian Geographer, as 
being washed by the Frat or E uphrates, at page 197, when describing 


the courses of that river from its sources in Armenia, to its efflux into the 
Persian gulph, 
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as being only eight days’ journey above it, of which viscid 
substance such immense quantittes Were necessary in the 
construction of a city whose towers, whose temples, and w hose 
palaces were built of brick dried in the sun, or baked in the 
furnace; and 4th. the consideration of the whole surrounding 
district having been for immemorial ages, and even at this day 
disting uished by the name of Babel. Ebn Haukal, who florished 
in the te nth century, writes thus: “Bape is a small village, 
but the most ancient spot in all Trak. ‘Che whole region 1s 
denominated Baber trom this place. ‘The kings of Canaan 
[he means Chaldea] resided there; and ruins of great edifices 
still remain.” ' Nichbur the intelligent  travell r, and the pre- 
sent explorer of these ruins, attest that it still bears its ancient 
denomination. 

It may be remarked that in scarcely any district of Asia have 
sO many great cities been erected as in this favored region, 
termed by the Arabians Irak, those cities having sprung up, 
according as the Persian, Greek, and Islamite conquerors suc- 
cessively became masters of the country. The abundance and 
fertility ‘induced by the Euphrates and ‘I igris, and by a thousand 
canals (many of them now dried up) but especially by the 
great canal called the Nawr-MALKa or fluvius regum—which 
had been the labor of so many kings and had for its object to 
join together those two great rivers, made it the chosen seat of 
princely domination, When properly irrigated and cultivated 
by human industry, this Mesopotamian region, which is now, 
for the most part, a barren desert full of lakes and morasses, 
must have been un ommonly productive. But the exactions of 
an Eastern desp tic government have paralyzed the labours of 
the husbandman, and will probably long prevent the return of 
that abundance which was indispensab ly necessary, when 
population was great, and cities numerous. Among those 
that once raised their august summits aloft on these plains, 
may justly be mentioned SeLeucra, built by Seleucus Nicator 
as the rival of Babylon; CresirpHon, memorable for the mag- 
nificent palace called ‘Tank-Kesra or the throne of the mighty 


' Bbn tloukal, transtated by Ouseley, page 70. This valuable addition 
to our Griental treasures my the geographical line was presented to the 
pul eo by the leartied transhator vo thi year 1800, and in his elaborate 
pretace, he has proved it to be the source whence Abulfeda, the Nubian 
Geographer, and otoer orental writers of that class derived many valu- 
able materials for their respective works. Hella is not mentioned by 


him, form factat was not bmilt until the 405th year of the Le vira or 
A.D. 1101, when he had “tes dead above halt a century. 
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Chosroes, built by Nushirvan in the 6th century,' and the more 
modern, but far- famed cities of sagdad and Bassora. ‘The 
greater part of the massy materials with which these cities were 
constructed were, doubtless, brought from the ruined towers and 
plundered palaces of Babylon. It ought there fore to ex- 
cite our wonder that such ample rather than such scanty re- 
mains of that proud capital at this day exist. 

To do justice to our author’s memoir, we shall present our 
readers with a summary sketch from Herodotus, but without 
wholly neglecting the accounts of Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo, of the situation, m: nitude, and extent of this vast 
metropolis, and then consider how far the ruins, explored by 
him with such persevering assiduity correspond with those 
ancient accounts, in regard to their dimensions, their internal 
arrangement, and the antiquities occasionally dug out of their 
subterraneous recesses. BABYLON was situated in a_ plain of 
vast extent, and bisected by the noble river Euphrates at this 
place (according to Strabo) a furlong in breadth, but according 
to Diodorus five furlongs—a disparity, by the way, too great to 
be reconciled! Over this river was thrown a bridge of massy 
masonry, strongly ¢ compacted with iron and lead, by which the 
two sides of the city were connected 5 and the embankments on 
each side, to restrain its current, were lofty, and formed of 
very durable materials. ‘The city 1s represented by Herodotus 
to have been a perfect square, enclosed by a wall in circum- 
ference four hundred and eighty furlongs. * It is stated to have 
abounded in houses three or four stories in height, and to have 
been regularly divided into streets running parallel to each 
other, with transverse avenues occasionally opening to the river. 
[t was surrounded with a wide and deep trench, the earth dug out 
of which was formed into square bricks and baked in a furnace. 
With these cemented together with heated bitumen inter- 
mixed with reeds, the sides of the trenches were lined, and of 
the same solid materials the walls of the vast dimensions above 
described were formed. At certain regular distances on them 
watch towers were erected, and below they were divided and 
adorned with a hundred massy gates of brass. 


bn YWanukal, p. 354. 
This computation, according to the presumed leneth of the ancient 
idium, gives such a vast area for the city, (not less, according to Major 
ennell, than about 126 square miles, or 8 times the area of London! !) 
lal we must Suppose some error to have here crept into the text, or the 
eth of the stadium mistaken; but this matter shall be considered 
resent ; 
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In the centre of each of the grand divisions of the city, a stu- 
pendous public fabric was erected. In one (the Eastern side, as 
Rennell conjectures) stood the Temple of Belus; in the other 
(or Western division) in a large and strongly fortified inclo- 
sure, the Royal Palace intended, doubtless, for defence as 
well as for ornament. The Temple of Belus was a square pile 
on each side, of the extent of two furlongs. ‘The tower 
erected in its centre was a furlong in breadth, and as much in 
height, the latter of which (taking the furlong at only 500 feet) 
is enormous, being higher, by 20 feet, than the great pyramud 
of Memphis, whose altitude was taken by Greaves. Qn this 
tower, aS a BASE, seven other lofty towers were crected in 
regular succession; and the whole was crowned, according to 
Diodorus, with a brazen statue of the God Beius, 40 feet high 
The Palace, intended also as a citadel, was erected on an area a 
mile and a half square, and was surrounded with three vast 
circular walls, which were ornamented with sculptured animals 
resembling life, and painted in rich natural colours on the bricks 
of which they were composed, and afterwards burnt in. ‘This 
may be mentioned as nearly the earliest specimen of enamelling on 
record. Indeed it was scarcely possible for a nation, who were 
so well practised in the burning of bricks even to a vitreous hard- 
ness, to have been ignorant of this fine art; and that they could 
also engrave upon them, is evident (were such evidence want- 
ing) from the characters at this day sculptured upon those that 
have been dug up and brought to Eurepe. On the far-famec 
Hanging Gardens, and the subterraneous vault or tunnel con- 
structed by Semiramis or Nitocris, or the founder of Babylon, 
whoever he was, there is no necessity to dilate, as ever 
trace of them must long since have disappeared ; but such, in 
its general outline, was the mighty Babylon ! ' 

Exaggerated as appear to be the statements of Herodotn- 
concerning the extent of the walls of Babylon, yet have the 
descriptions of the cities and people of Asia in the venerable 
volume of the Father of History, been found by scholars, 
in their eastern antiquarian researches, so frequently verified 
that we are willing, with our great English geographer men- 
tioned above, to impute cither to the errors of transcribers, or 
to some mistaken notions of the length of the Greek stad 
by which his computations are regulated, what, in his generally 


» See Licrodetus, Clio, Diodorus Siculus, lib, 2, and Strabo. 
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correct pare, seems to militate against truth and probability. 
lo settle the point, both D’Anville and Rennell have em- 
ployed their erudition, and exerted the acumen of their genius : 
and, without entering into unnecessary detail, it will be sufh- 
cient for us if, with the latter, we take the stade at 500 English 
feet, which is the result of his investigation in the second 
Section of his werk. But even on this reduced scale, he con- 
siders the numbers in Herodotus as beyond all rational belief, 
and thinks it safer to adopt the account of Diodorus, which 
states the circumference of the exterior walls .t $60 stadia, 

d gives to the space inclosed an area of between 70 and 80 
square niles. Still he contends, that this area could never 
have been filled up with houses closely built, and fully stocked 
with inhabitants, as European cities are: but must have been 
laid out in the way in which most Asiatic cities are planned— 
in large gardens, public squares, and reservoirs of water, and 
inhabited by a population very disproportionate to so vast an 
inclosure. Nature herself has fixed boundaries to the extent 
of great capitals. ‘lhe wants of a people as numerous as 
such limits would admit (amounting to some millions) could 
not be provided for in a situation like that of Babylon, which 
could command no supplies by sea, and was neither acquainted 
with the best modes of land conveyance, nor possessed any very 
commodious inland navigation. Consequently the price of 
provisions and necessaries of all kinds must, in sucha place, have 
been raised to an extravagant pitch, and that price, increasing 
with the increasing multitude of inhabitants, must have given 
birth to incalculable evils.’ 

The reader has now been presented with a slight sketch of 
what the magnificent city of Babylon was in its meridian splen- 
dour—that city, the actual founder of which (if it was not 
Nimrod, sometimes denominated Belus) is not known, but 
which, according to history, was enlarged by Semiramis, and 
adorned and fortified by Nebuchadnezzar. So vast a prodigy 
as Babylon in ruins, which was its state so early as the period 
in which the Parthian monarchy was in the zenith of its glory, 
could not fail of attracting the attention of the scientific 
traveller. ‘To omit more ancient visitors of the scene of 
these renowned ruins, in 1574, Ranwotr a German physician, 
went to explore them, and imagining that he had found them 
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at Felugia, a town on the Euphrates, two days’ journey above 
Hella, he with great confidence points out the bridge, with its 
arches, (which could not be used in its construction—the 
Babylonians having been ignorant of the ARCH, and no traces 
of it being to be found at Hella) the Palace and the ‘Tower of 
Babel, and other distinguished monuments of its former gran- 
deur. ‘The next traveller into these parts, with the same views 
was Pierro Deita VaLie, who, in 1616, examined them 
more minutely and leisurely, at the place where Eastern tradi- 
tion had for ages fixed them—at and near Hella, and in the 
district expressly called Babel. His account is interesting and 
instructive, and he has the merit of having established, as far 
as the distance and devastation of time wiil admit of proof, the 


fact of these ruins being at least a part of the actual remains of 
the great city, 


“ Tn the midstofa vast and level plain,” says this writer, “ about a 
quarter of a league trom the Euphrates, appears a heap of ruined buildings, 
hike a huve mountain, the materials of which are so confounded together, 
that ove knows not what to make of it. Its figure is square, and it rises 
inform of a tower or pyramid, with tour fronts, which answer to the 
tour quarters of the compass, but it seems longer from North to South 
than trom East to West, and ts, as faras I could judge by my pacing it, 
a large quarier of aleague. Its situauon and form correspond with that 
pyramid which Strabo calls the tower of Belus.”...... “ The height 
of this mountain of ruins is not in every part equal, but exceeds the bigh- 
est palace in Naples; it ts a misshapen mass, wherein there ts no ap- 
pearance of regularity; tn some places it rises in sharp points, craggy, 
and imaccessible; in others itis smoother and of easier ascent; there 
are also traces of torrents from the sumumit to the base, caused by violent 
a ‘Tris built with large and thick bricks, as I carefully 
observed, having caused excavations to be made in several places for 
that purpose; but they do not appear to have been burned, but dried in 
the sun, which is extremely hot im those parts. These sun-baked bricks, 
in whose substance were mixed bruised reeds and straw, and which were 
Jaid in clay mortar, Compose the great mass of the building, but the 
bricks were perceived at certrin intervals, especially where the strongest 
buttresses stuod, of the same size, but burned im the kiln, and set in good 
lime and bitumen.” ! ¥ 


This amazing pile, which resembles the mighty tower 
in question in so many points as scarcely to leave a doubt 
in the mind of its being the identical one described b 
Herodotus, and other classical writers of antiquity, is known to 
the natives, according to Mr. Rich (p. 28. of this Memoir) 
by the name of Mujeipa, meaning overturned, as the Eastern 
writers say Babel was by atempest from Heaven. From Della 


' Della Valle’s Travels, Vol. 11. Let. 17. 
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Valle’s discovery and description of it, it is generally called Della 
Valle’s Ruin, which the reader will please to bear in mind, 
as it will frequently be so denominated in the course of this 
investigation, to which, from its interest and import. ince, it is 
our intention to devote another paper. 


[ To be concluded in our neat.) 


Art. II—1. A Poetical Introduction to the Study of Bo- 
tany. By Frances ARABELLA RowDeEN. Embellished 
with seven copper plate engravings. Second Edition. Lon- 
don. Longman, and Co. pp. 260. 10s. 6d. 


2. The Pleasures of Friendship, a Poem in two parts. By 
Frances ARABELLA RowpgENn. Second Edition. London. 
Longman and Co. pp. 139. 8vo. 8s. 


No two ordinary things can be more distinct than the sub- 
jects of the books which we have thus placed under one head. 
We have done so because the editions of the books are new, 
and come from the same hand at the same time. 

We are glad that the Introduction to Botany 1s written by a 
female. For, though we daily, even in the dead of winter, sce 
ladies adorning their persons, their apartments and their tables 
with flowers of all sorts, and passing much of their time in mak- 
ing drawings and paintings of them, we sometimes hear it said, 
that it is not altogether consistent with delicacy in a female to 
pursue, to a great degree of minuteness, the study of the mo- 
dern system of botany. There is in this, of course, an allusion 
to the sexual system. Now we must beg leave to say that it 
would evince more delicacy in our de dicate friends to say some- 
what less on the subject. Dean Swift used to insist upon it 
“ that very cleanly people had very dirty ideas.” And Mrs. 
Wolstonecroft was quite out of humour with Providence for 
not having made it stylish for women to say and do whatever 
men were supposed to say and do—except perhaps to carry hods 
of mortar up very high ladders ; and accordingly she, poor pious 
soul, was in the habit of praying thus : «¢ O, my father, hast thou, 
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by the very constitution of her nature, forbid thy child to seek 
oe: in the fair forms of truth? And can her soul be sullied by 
he knowledge that awfully calls her to thee?” We mention 

the Dean and Mrs. W olst« mecroft, not from any strong cons 
viccion of their superior delicacy, but because they are goc d 
enough authorities on an oceasion lke this. Without caring 
too much, however, about what they have said or — 
we shall observe that they cannot be wives who have larg 
families, that are thus fastidious, as it must be next to ma 
possible for them always to avoid sayings «this is a boy,” 
and « that it a girl.” Nor can they be old maids, since th y 
are occasionally heard averri: ¢ “ this puppy is a gentleman,’ — 
«that cat is a lady.” But we procee «d to the volume betore e Us, 
which is a clear, concise description of the classification of ple nts 
according to the system of Linneus, illustrated with ingenuity by 
a Ve ariety “of poeti Ci il CX. inples 

It commenées with an account of the different parts of plants, 
aid other botanical names in plain and simple prose, illustrated 
by very neat engravings by W. Hooker. “Phen come the names 
and characters of the twenty-four classes; and these are suc- 
ceeded by the names of the orders of the first thirteen classes, 
or those which are distin; guished by the number of the pistils. 
The names of the orders of the twelve remaining classes, (for 
the Palmzx are placed as a separate class making the twenty 
fifth, although we are informed, by a note, that they are arrang- 
ed by later bot nists in the three last classes) conclude the pro- 
saic part of the work ; on which we observe, that it is written 
i SO perspicuous a manner as to be intelligible to any reader. 

The poetical part of the work is an illustration of the preced- 
iig lessons on the classes and orders. And here we are pleased 
not only with the harmony of the language and the taste which 
we discover, but with the variety of intormation contained in the 
notes: for to every description 1s added a note containing the 
characteristic marks of the plant, its uses and native climate ; 
and now and then an historical anecdote is given, or some allu- 
siof to the classics. 

The verse is never varied, but continues throughout, in what 
18 called the Heroic measure. ‘The plant described is in almost 
every instance personified ; and those particular parts which in- 
dicate its class and order are usually represented as attendants 
friends, or children, and are distinguish: ible by being printed in in 
italics. We can assure those — delicate gentlemen and 
ladies who have hitherto been deterred from the study of Bo- 
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tany, that they may now venture to prosecute it without the 
smallest apprehension. 


“ Hyacinthus. Hyacinth. Hexandria Monogynia. 


«T die, I die, young Hyacinthus said— 
Sunk ou the ‘earth, and droop’d his lovely head. 
Quic k to his aid distre ss‘d Apollo fle W, 
And round the hero's neck his arma lre threw. 
But while he strain’d him to his throbbing breast, 
And all the anguish of Ins soul expreas’d ; 
His polish’d limbs, by strange enchantment’s power 
Shoot into buds and blossom into flower: 
His auburn loeks in verdant foliage flow, 
Aud wreaths ot purple Borets shade bis brow. 
In bitter agony Apollo mourn’d 
‘Lhe taded beauties that his friend adorn’d, 
Lill six fond loves declared, with tender air, 
That Flora’s garden was their choicest care. 
‘ Sweet tlow’r,’ he cried, and kiss’d its silken leaf, 
‘Thy simple beauty shall all: ty my grief, 
The sun of friendship shall improve thy hue, 
And tears of anguist drop retreshing dew.’ ” 


We now proceed to the Notes on Hyacinthus— 


“ Six stamens, one pistil. The corolla is campanulate and single in 
its natural state, cut Into six segmenits ; at the top of the getm there are 
three pores or elands exuding hone ‘vy. There are six species. Hyacm- 
thus Orientalis or Eastern Hyacinth, is the most esteemed, trom which 
some huudreds of very beautitul varietics have been cultivated. This 
plant has a large purplish bulbous root, sending up several narrow erect 
leaves, erght or ten inches long. The flower-st: alk is upright, robust, and 
succulent, from ten to fifteen inches long, adortied with many large fum- 
nel or beileshaped flowers, swelling at the base and divided half way into 


six segments, collected in a piramidal spike of ditlerent colors in the va- 
rieties , flowering in April or May.” 


c 


‘ Hyacinthus, the sonof Amyclas king of Sparta: a strong and mu- 
t By friendship subsisted betwixt him and Apollo. Zephyrus, the son vt 
Astreus and Aurora, was equally attached to him, but met with no re- 
turn tu his afiection. Mortified by this neglect, and jealous of the kind- 
ness he lavished on Apollo, he determined to punish his favoured rival. 
While Apollo and Hyacinthus were pliying at quoits, he turned the direc- 
tion of a quoit which Apollo threw upon the head of tyacinthus, and 
killed Lim by the blow. Apollo disconsolate for the loss of his triend, 
chahved him into a flower which bears his name; and as farther tribute 
of his affection, commanded the feasts of Hyacinthia, which were held 

st Sparta, and lasted three days.” 

Our readers will perhaps think that, as an Introduction to 
Botany, this work would be complete without the poetical part. 
We therefore observe, that many books are complete , 90 faras 
respects the sabject of which they treat, without their plates — 
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ich do little if any thing more than add to their beauty and 
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their price: and one may consider the poetical descriptions in 
this volume, as he does the beautiful colors and delicious odour 
of the flowers of which it treats, not as being essential parts, but 
as adding to the beauty, and increasing the value of the plant. 

The performance on the PLEasuREs oF FRIENDSHIP com- 
mences with a well written invocation to friendship and de- 
scribes its consolation to our first parents immediately after the 
fall. The innocent attachments of early childhood next solicit 
attention and are depicted with much feeling. Early friend- 
ships, as recollected in old age, are represented as affording 
comfort to the latest moments in the following lines : 

“ The cheristd memory of things long past, 
Shail hold the lamp, and brighten to the last. 
Though all around seems wrapt in endless gloom, 
Friendship still gleams upon the opening tomb ; 
And the fond hope inspired by pious love, 

Draws back the veil where spirits meet above.” 

Friendship as an universal feeling is next considered, and 
illustrated by a variety of examples—in the selection of which 
is displayed not only correct taste, but considerable literary 
knowledge. 

The influence of works of Art in recalling to our imagina- 
tion the actions and features of .distant or departed friends, is 
finely described in the story of the Maid of Corinth, who, when 
about to be separated from the young man to whom she was 
attached, accidentally observing the shadow of his face on the 
wall by candle light—traced over the outlines and carried the 
sketch to her father, who, being a potter, filled it up with clay 
and formed a bust, which he hardened in the fire with the rest 
of his earthenware. 

Friendships formed in religious institutions, and the pleasures 
of friendship in solitude, are next noticed; and we should not 
have been displeased had this part of the subject been entered 
into more fully. Persons of both sexes in these situations are 
more likely to form strong attachments, than those who mix 
indiscriminately with the world. If they have been placed there 
in the early periods of life, that warmth of imagination which 
is inseparable from early years, havmg no variety of objects on 
which to act, will not be confined to self, nor yet be absorbed 
in religious contemplation, and therefore it will exert itself in the 
shape of affection on some individual, and will be increased in 
proportion as it is confined. Or if the seclusion has taken 
place late in life in consequence of disgust with the world, the 
recluse will discover that mere retirement affords not the relief 
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he expected; and meeting with another who has retired from 
similar motives, a mutual and strong attachment will be the 
consequence. 

The sacrifices of friendship are not forgotten ; but are ex- 
emplifie -d by the conduct of Virgil, who refrained from indulging 
in lyric compositions, in consequence of his intimacy with 


Horace; and in dramatic writings, lest he should diminish the 
glory of his friend Varius. 


That fashionable life is inimical to friendship, Mrs. Rowden 
declares in the following expressive manner : 


« But say ve giddy herd, who tread the maze 
Ot bk; wer yhs court and echo Foliy’s praise 

\V hy, mid this specious semblance of dei cht, 
The drooping spirit and the slee pless nigh? 
Whiy, mid this tary scene, the half-drawn sigh, 
The fading languor of th’ averted eye ? 

Tis that the shrine to which these vot’ries bend 
Can gain no heart, or tix one faithtul friend.” 


Numerous instances of the force of friendship amongst the 
ancients are next recorded; such as the ‘Vheban Band, The 
Scythian Hordes, Achilles anil Patroclus, &c. &c. But although 
these are notable examples, and though Lord Byron’s fashionable 
friend so shamefully neglected him, we could, were we so dis- 
posed, produce as striking examples of exalted modern friend- 
ship, as ever adorned the characters of the ancients. 

In speaking of the soothing power of friendship in — sickness, 
we meet with the following lines : 


« Renignant Spirit ! ! in that trying scene 
Shed o'er the parting soul thy ray serene, 
Blest harbinger of pe ace, whos e syreu strain 
Can tharm despair and luil the throb of pain, 
\ud best prepare it for those realms above, 
Where all is harmony and perfect love.” 


The pleasures of friendship in prosperity and adversity are 
finely contrasted, and the fatal effects of the friendship of the 


wicked on the young and unsuspecting, well imagined and not 
ill described. 


“ «Tis thus the gallant youth who pants to claim 

Phe brightest laurels in the wreath of a 

Guay, open, unsuspec ting, artless, wart 

With heart nor plotting nor suspecting ‘hi irm, 

Too early launcli’d on life’s te mpc stuous stream, 
Finds all his promised hopes a fleeting dream. 

4 neath the smile that won his easy heart, 

Lurk’d cruel malice and insidious art : 
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Duped witere he trusted, where he loved betray’d, 
Tuo sad to hope , too proud to ask for aid ; 

With shame reviews the fatal paths he trod, 

And meets, uncall’d, the presence of his God.” 


The Second Book treats of connubial, parental, and filial af- 
fection, illustrated by a variety of well-selected instances; and 
the work concludes with a recommendation of the example of 
that divine friend to the human race, who made so glorious a 
sacrifice for its sake. Mrs. Rowden’s general address to friend- 
ship, contains the following lines: 


“Friendship, blest power ! to thee alone is given 
To blend the vast extrenies of earth and heaven, 
"Tis thine to soften through this boundless frame, 
Rach jarring intrest and divided claim; 
Discordant tastes in perfect union draw, 

To bend revolting passions to thy law. 

‘though nature, prejudice, and clime oppose 

To make the sons of earth the bittrest foes, 
“Listhine with chains of adamant to bind 

The rebel heart, and center mind in mind.” 


Ant. 1V.—Shakspeare’s Himself Again; or the Language of 
the Poet Asserted: being a full, but dispassionate examen o¥ 
the readings and interpretations of the several editors. The 
whole comprised ina series of notes, sixteen hundred in number, 
and further wlustrative of the more difficult passages in his 
plays. To the various editions of which, the present volumes 
Jorm a complete and necessary supplement. By Andrew 
Becket, author of “ Lucianus Redivivus,” &c. &e. 2 vols. 
Svo. 2Us. London, Law and Whittaker, &c. 1815. 


r 
We do not much like the taste of this title; but we think 
that the future editions of Shakspeare will be greatly benefited 
by the book. ‘The author's object seems to be the restoration of 
whakspeare’s text to the state in which it is found in the old 
copies, and the condemnation of black-letter annotation where- 
ever it is multiplied not to illustrate the éhought, but to show the 
recurrence of the word. He accordiigly makes very free, in 
his preface, with the drudgery of Mr. Steevens, points out many 
inconsistencies in the editorial opinions of Dr. Johnson, and en- 
deavours to rescue Warburton from the obloquy which has been 
thrown upon him as an editor of Shakspeare. Warburton is 
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“held by Mr. Becket as the best, and Steevens as the worst, 
of the poct’s critics.” The notes and observations of any 
worth,” he says, ‘ard which (Mr. B. never uses this relative 
without the conjunction avd) are subscribed with the name of 
Steevens, are known to have proceeded from the pen of Capel. 
In like manner, those attributed to Theobald, and which can 
be said to be of any value are as certainly the work of Ware 
burton.” We have no very high opinion of the taste of Mr. 
Steevens or auy of the readers of “all such reading as was 
never read,” and think that they whose trade is words, soon 
lose all sound relish for ideas. Mr. Steevens read Shakspeare 
solely with a view to his craft, and though he was familiar with 
every word in his plays, never felt the spirit of his poetry. Of 
Shakspeare’s beautiful sonnets, he said that an act of parliament 
owl not be strong enough to compel one to peruse them; and 
yet this fastidious reader could wade through volume after 
volume of black-letter rubbish, and pamphlets of defunct time, 
to glean a word of scurrility or obscenity similar to one wiih 
happened to be used in some low scene, written perhaps by one 
of the underlings of Shakspeare’s stage ; but then this was “in 
the w ay of his vocation.” Thus too Mr. Malone read Ben Jon- 
son sole! ‘ly w ith a view to illustrating Shakspeare’s words ; and 
ome ng (as Hamlet says to Polonius) 1 read nothing i in Ben Jonson 
but words, words, ienrallt would have it forsooth that « the 
matt«r was slander,’ and that the authors of the encomiastic 
poem “Lo the memory of his beloved Shakspeare,” and of those 
commendatory lines beneath his picture in the first collection of 
his plays w hich was ever m: ade, envied and hated Shakspeare! 
Thus also these note-manufacturers confessed that they read 
Fletcher only for the purpose of annotating Shakspeare, never 
dreaming that he too was a dramatic ps et of the first class. 
In short, they had no right to pretend to like Shakspeare : they 
did not come honestly by their admiration of him. He gave 
them a name, and they were grateful to him in their mistaken 
way, by darkening him with illustration, and weakening him 
with aid. They no more relished him than a grocer relishes 
the figs which he seijls to gaina livelihood. Dr. Warbuston 
ertainly entered more than others into the spirit of his author, 
and though some of his emendations have incurred the just 
ridicule of the author of the Canons of Criticism, yet he some- 
times hazards a noble conjecture which (as Dr. Johnson said 
upon one occasion) almost puts the critic on a level with the 
poet. He likewise refines too much, and clothes his poet in 


his own school-learning, clapping both his gown and his cap on 
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him; but he is even then sometimes not far from right. 
«¢ Shakspeare (as Dryden says) was naturally learned : he nee ded 
not the spectacles of books to read nature: he looked inwards, 
and found her there.’ Warburton and Johnson are almost the 
only commentators of the poet who venture upon criticism. 
The former is the more fanciful critic, but for that reason of a 
more kindred genius with his author: the good sense and strong 
judgment of the latter, kept him right in his criticism, whenever 
his prejudices did not stand in his. way, or when he gave him- 
self time to reflect. But he judged too much from hand to 
mouth, and is said never to have read Shakspeare through till he 
was called upon to become his editor. Mr. Becket almost 
deifies Dr. Warburton. He says that, 

“Tn no one instance can he be charged with absardity or with inconsist- 
ency ot any kind, All with him ts unitormily grand ard striking, and 
his EccendsiCules, if so they must be called, demand and indeed extort, 
like tothose of the Divinity whose works he is considering, at once our 
admiration and respect. Ina word, nothing appears laboured in him : 
the master-hand is discoverable in almest all: not but that we occu- 
sionally suspect him to have produced, by a sort of impatient, yet happy, 

dash of the pencil, that foam which is ¢ xh bited on his canvas, and which 
has been mistaken for the work of art.” Pret. Pp. AVHI-AIN, 

This ambiguous word foam would be turned to an unfortu- 
nate account in the hands of an Edwards. For ourselves, we 
respect the talents of the departed Bishop of Gloucester, and think 
that Pope knew as little of his subject when he talked of « the 
dull duty of an editor” as when he wrote that line, 

*—..--— Slashing bentley with his desp'rate hook.” 
Warburton, it is true, like Bentley, altered his author’s text con- 
siderably : but then the notoriously corrupt state of Shakspeare’s 
text as laid before him must be taken into the account; and 
it must be recollected, that the poet had turned all the children 
of his brain loose upon the stage, where they were suffered to be 
polluted with the language of players, by whom they were intro- 
duced to groundlings >” of no better taste than themselves, ‘These 
players were the poet’s first editors. Many of his plays were 
transcribed from their prompt-books, and ‘eked out with com- 
positions caught up in the theatre from the words as they came 
out of their mouths. What excellence could be expec ted from 
a text so formed ?—The blunders of transcribers of the ancient 
classics are nothing compared with the wilful perversions and 
interf olations of inferior poets and players. Conjectural 
criticism must be allowed some latitude; and though we sus- 
pect that Mr. Becket’s eulogy of Dr. Warburton is meant 
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in some degree to prepare the reader’s mind for his own 
emendations of Shakspeare, yet we come to his book with every 
disposition to allow to a man of his taste and genius very con- 
siderable licence of conjecture. We are so thoroughly con- 
vinced that a good deal of what is usually printed as Shakspeare’s, 
was never written by him, that were we to undertake an edition 
of the poet, we should feel no great remorse at obliterating 
several obscure or dull passages in scenes in which no traces of his 
genius can be detected :—at least we should not re-print the 
tiresome annotations which have been wasted on such passages ; 
and if we preserved the text, we should subjoin a brief note to 
acknowledge that we did not understand the passages, and to 
state our opinion that they were not worth understanding. In 
those obscurities which occur in passages which ¢ confess the 
god,” we should certainly, like Dr. Warburton and Mr. Becket, 
venture boldly upon conjecture. Above all we should cancel a 
great portion of those tedious verbal notes which throw no light 
upon Shakspeare’s ideas, but which drag us on through pages 
of black-letter rubbish till we forget that there is such a thing 
as poetry before us, and find it difficult to resume the illusion 
from which the mind has been called. We should have no 
objection sometimes to abridge these notes, or to give the sub- 
stance of any little useful information which may be buried 
under them; but never should we occupy our margin with 
mere marks of our agreement with the commentator, or dissent 
fromhim. Adoption only of things useful should be our praise ; 
Omission, our censure; szlent correction should be the funda 
mental maxim of our task. It seems that Mr. Becket projects 
an edition of Shakspeare, for in a note, he says, that he has ex- 
punged such of Johnson’s and Steevens’s notes as define com- 
mon intelligible words, from the edition now preparing for the 
press; at the same time that he manifests a determination to 
retain Mr. Steevens’s ‘* examples” as that commentator calls 
them. <‘ There is a necessity (he says) that they should keep 
their place. It is highly expedient that he be confuted ; that 
his errors be fully and particularly shown ; for were not this to 
be done his opinions, which have largely gone abroad, might at 
some future day be received by an injudicious editor, and even 
recommended by him to the notice of the world; so that the 
great poet of nature would be reduced nearly to a level with 
those whom he was born to instruct.” Some people would 
have thought it time enough to meet this evil with a remedy 
when it had arrived. 
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We doubt somewhat whether Mr. Becket has perused with 
due attention, the last variorum edition of Shakespeare by Mr. 
Isaae Reed, in which some of his corrections and observation: 

ar to have been anticipated by commentators, who have 
written since Steevens and Malone appeared before the public. 
For instance, although he is right in the following note, which 
we meet with in his second volume, others had been right be- 
fore him as to the same point. 


“ King Henry V. Act J. 
“Chorus. Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder.” 


* Perilous narrow, in burlesque and common language, means no mure. 


than very nerrow. StEEV. 

* ¢ Perilous, narrow ’ means in this place mueh more than very nar- 
row. Itisused to signify perilous on account of its nurrowness. Every 
one knows that sailing in a narrow sea is infinitely more dangerous than 
in the broad and open ocean. In the former, the waves, by being con- 
fined, have usually the appearance of breakers, wnile in the latter, except 
in very tempestuous weather, their motion is regular and yniform. 


There should be a comma hetween the words, perilous narrow, as printed 
above. B.” 


No doubt there should ; and if Mr, B. had published with an 
eye to the last edition of Shakspeare, he would have found the 
comma already there. Mr. Steevens had discovered, that ‘‘nar- 
row seas were always reckoned dangerous;” but how did he 


discover it? By common information? or from the first sailor 
he met with? No, 


“Golding in his version of the 14th book of Ovid's Metamorplises, 
translates Sevior illa freto surgenti, 
ss the Jady crueller 
Than are the rising narrow seas.” 
“ Againin Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, $ ed. 1632, p. 326 : 
“ How full of feare, how furious ? 
The narrow seas are not so boisterous.” 


Mr. M. Mason had come home to the conclusion at which 
Mr, Steevens arrived only half ng ; and the latter’s fancy, thar 
perilous narrow was burlesque, having met him, completely 
misled him. In Mr. Reed's edition of Shakspeare, the follow 
ing note is given at length ; 


“The present reading is right, but there should be a comma betweeis 
the words perilous and narrow, asit was by no means Shakspeare’s in- 
tention 10 jojn them together, and to make a burlesque phrase of them, 
such as Steevens describes. The perilousness of the ocean to be passed. 
hy the army, before the meeting of the kings, adds to the grandeur and 
interest of the scene; and itis well known that narrow seas are the most 
perilous. So the chorus tn the next act insinuates that it was necessary tu 
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Charm the narrow seas 
To give them gentle pass. 

“ And in the Merchant of Venice the narrow seas are made thé scene 
of shipwrecks, where Salarino says, ‘ Antonio hat! a ship of rich lading 
wrecked on the narrow seas: the Goodwins, | thiak, they call the place, 
a very dangerous flat and fatal.” M. Mason.” 


Some editors well enough disposed towards both the poet and 
the public, would have put this same important comma between 
perilous and narrow, and have dashed a quill through all the 
annotation without saying a word about the matter. Or they 
would, and with sufficient propriety, have left the said comma to 
be taken due care of by the compositor. 

Having dipped into the notes upon the play of King Henr 
V., that curious interpolatation in the description of Falstaff’s 
death which we find preserved by Mr. Reed, occurred to us, 
‘and ’a babbled of green fields.” ‘There is, there can be no 
authority for so senseless a passage; and it does not affect to 
stand upon conjecture. We recommend to Mr. B. to omit it, 
and to give the following short reason for the omission. 

“The first folio reads,—‘ anda table of green fields ;? but 
these words are not to be found in the editions of 1600 and 
1608.” 

Mr. Pope says, that this nonsense got into all the editions b 
a pleasant mistake of the stage-editors, who printed from the 
common piece-meal written parts in the play-house. A table 
was directed to be brought in (it being a scene in a tavern 
where they were drinking) and this direction crept into the text 
from the margin. Greenfield was the name of the property 
man at that time, who furnished implements, &c. for the actors. 
We know not where Mr. Pope learnt this) Mr. Theobald is 
the author of the emendation in the text of Shakspeare, ‘which 
we have heard quoted as if tle poet wrote it ; and he gave, as 
his reason, that men babbled of green fields in the ravings of a 
calenture! Dr. Warburton pointed out the difference between 
Falstaff’s illness and .a calenture, and was inclined to accept 
Pope’s explanation. Mr. Theobald then writes another note, 
that fills a page, to prove, that no table could be wanted; and 
then Pope in an appendix admits Theobald’s emendation. None 
but editors of great books will readily believe, that men in their 
sound senses, who might have found some rational way of amu- 
sing themselves, could occupy their-time with such arrant trifles. 
But on the tavern table Dr. Johnson hasa note, and Mr. Malone 
has a note, and several others have notes; and then comes Mr. 
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Smith and proposes to read upon a table of green fells! All 
this annotation upon annotation we have struck out in our copy 
of Shakspeare, and the passage on which the foolish annotations 
are made, ought to share the same fate. It is not to be found in $ 
the most authentic old editions, viz. those of 1600 and 1608, 
and it certainly is not worth all this coil. Such, however, is the 
stuff of which annotators make merchandise. 

It cannot be expected that we should go through all Mr. Beck- 
et’s notes. The fairest way will be to examine a few consecu- 
tively ; and as he has put Hamlet in the van, we shall take the ; 
beginning of his book. ; 

“ Hamlet, Act I. Scene 1. 4 
“ Mar. That if again this apparition come, 
lle may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 
“approve our eyes.) Add a new testimony to that of our eyes. 
JOHNSON. 


* So in Heywood’s Iron Age, 1632, 
I can by grounded arguments approve 
Your power and potency.” STEEVENS. 
“ «Approve oureyes’ Have proof that we were no way mistaken, 
that we have not been fanciful. He had said in the first line of the 
speech, ‘ Horatio says, ’tis but our phantasy.’” B. 


Now Dr. Johnson’s explanation is all that this word wanted. 
Zo approve is (etymologically from ad and probo) according to 
Ainsworth und cum aliis probare, and in this sense the word is 
used in law. An approver, in treason or felony, confesses the 
fact and appeals or accuses others his accomplices in order to 


obtain his pardon.’ ‘The approver proves the accusation toge- 7 
ther with other evidence. If it were necessary to make more of . 
this note, we might bring passages to shew that approve in is 
Shakspeare’s time was used for prove. In Reed’s edition Mr. 2 
Steevens quotes from King Lear : 2 
& 

a this approves her letter, r 

That she would soon be here.” sh 

And Mr. Malone has the following note : 
“He may make good the testimony of our eyes; be assured by his a 


own experience of the truth of that which we have related, in conse- 
quence of having been eye-witnesses of it. To approve, in Shakspeares 
aye, signified to make good, or establish, and is so defined in Cawdrey’s 
Alphabetical Table of hard English words, 8vo. 1604. So in King Lear : 

* Good king that must approve the common saw ! 

Thou out of heaven's benediction comest 

To the warm pen.” 


* 4 Black. Com. 330. 
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So too we might quote from King Henry V. 


“ For God doth know how many now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to.” 


And, on turning to the notes upon this passage we find (for 
there is no end of them) the following additional authorities : 

« So in Braithwaite’s Survey of Histories, 1614: ‘ Composing what he 
wrote not by report of others, but by the approbation of his own eyes :’ 
and again in the Winter’s Tale: 

« That lack’d right only—nought for approbation 
But only seeing.” Matone. 


The following is Mr. Becket’s second note: 


“ Hor, It harrows me with fear and wonder. 

“It barrows me, &c.] To darrow is to conquer, tosubdue. The word 
is of Saxon origin. So, in the old b. 1. romance of Syr Eglamoure of 
Artoys: 

‘“< He swore by him that harowed hell.” Srreevens. 

“ Tt harrows me with fear and wonder,]| I am lost in fear and wonder, 

1 am astounded. B.” 


Here Mr. Becket falls into the error of which he complains 
in Johnson and Steevens: he explains the in/elligible. 
“« As by that covenant, 
And carriage of the articles design’d 4 
His fell to Hamlet.” 
“ The old quarto reads, 


“as by the same comart,” 
and this is right. Comart signifies a bargain, and carrying of the arti- 
cles, the covenant entered into to confirm that bargain. Hence we see 
ine common reading makes a tautology. Wakrserron.” 
“ T can find no such word as comart in any dictionary. Srervens.” 

‘““Comurt is unquestionably the proper word. Every body knows that 
mart is a place for making bargains or agreements in. Co is a prefix 
signitying mutual. The word comart is used by the poet for interchange, 
~eceprocatwm., But ‘ comart is not to be feund in any dictionary.’ Un- 
furtunate Mr. Steevens! and still more unfortunate Shakspeare! to fall 
wito the hands of such an editor. B.” 


Now this is going too far. Mr. Steevens had long ago re- 
ceived correction for this offence. Mr. Malone restored the 
word comart; and so too it stands in Mr. Reed’s edition. 


* Hur. iu the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A hte ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The grave stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 
Siars shone with trains of fire: dews of blood fell; 
Disasters veil’d the sun.” 
“ Stars shone with trains of, fire, dews of blood fell. 
Disasters veil’d the sun.] Thus Mr. Rowe altered these lines which 
have ne immediate connection with the preceding oues. The quastes 
read (for the passage is not in the folios) : 
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As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun— 
Perhaps an intermediate line is lost. S1eevens.” fiche 

“The arbitrary reading of Rowe should by no means be admitted. 

The words of the quartos may with some little alteration (as hues for dews, 
disastrous for. disasters) be restored to the text. The line 

And ee ve to the omens coming on ,; 
is misplaced: it should immediately follow ‘ gibber in the Roman 
streets.’ Prologue, it must be observed, is here a verb. I regulate the 
passage as follows : 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 

And prologue to the omens coming on ;— 

As stars with trains of fire; and hues of blood, 

Disastrous, in the sun ;—And the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to dooms-day with eclipse, 

And ev'n the like precurse of fierce events, -— 

As harbingers preceding still the fates, 

Have heav’n and earth together demonstrated 

Unto our climature and countrymen. 
The whole must be explained thus: Horatio enumerates the earthly, the 
lesser prodigies observed at Rome ; and represents them as serving ‘ tc 
prologue’ or usher in the greater; i.e. those of the heavens.—‘ As stars 
with train of fire (comets); with hues of blood disastrous in the sun.’ 
While tints or streaks of blood were seen in the sun, and which por- 
tended the most direful event. He then adverts to several of the like 
preternatural appearances in Denmark, and which he considers as prog- 
nosticating ill. 

“ No kind of chasm will now, I believe, be found in the speech: the 

lines, by transposition, become sufficiently connected and the expression 


clear. Bb.” 

In Mr. Reed’s Shakspeare, Rowe’s wanton alteration finds 
no place; but there is a blank left for a lost line, which Mr. 
Becket supplies by an ingenious transposition. We think his 
whole emendation happy. His alterations are few, but his ex- 
planations satisfactory ; and he is so careless in his emendations 
of Shakspeare’s rhythm, that we know not what Mr. Seymour 
would say to him. 

On some occasions Mr. Becket takes rather too much licence ; 
as when he proposes to read for ‘‘ whips and scorns of time,” 
scores of weapon’d or whip-hand time ; but his alteration of 

“ O heavens! 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Allow obedience, if jeuridives are old, 

Make it your cause,” 
into ‘ all owe obedience,” is the strangest application of con- 
jectural criticism which we remember to have seen. In order 
to clear the ground for the exercise of his‘tngenuity, Mr. B. 
maintains that Shakspeare’s text is very corrupt, an opinion m 
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which we are disposed to agree with him—and he asserts that 
the poet dealt more largely in obsolete French words than is 
generally imagined. Whatever be the origin of his obsolete 
words, they certainly are beyond parallel numerous, or why 
such a host of commentators ? This commentator is, perhaps, 
too often busied in explaining Shakspeare from Chaucer, or the 
old French dictionaries, with both of which he seems familiar. 
The poetry of his contemporaries is not nearly so obsolete as 
Mr. Becket would make Shakspeare’s.—We give another in- 
stance of our author’s manner of treating the bard ; 


“ And pity like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shail drown the wind.— 

“ This passage according to all the printed copies appears extremely 
faulty. ‘Lhe images presented to us by pity like a new-born naked babe 
striding a blast; and by blowing a deed in every eye; have more of the 
ludicrous than the affecting in them, and should not here find place. 
Transposition of the lines is necessary, with a change ‘in some of the 
words: aud which I therefore make as follows :— | 

“ And new-born pity naked hke a babe, 

Or heaven’s cherubin hoist 

Upon the coursers of the sightless air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed, with strident blast, 
‘that everichene intiers, shall drown the wind. 

* All who are acquainted with old language, and who have attended 
to Shakspeare’s practice of adopting foreign words, will see that I am 
right. Everichene [every one] was mistaken by the transcriber or printer 
for every eyne—eyne being formerly used for eyes.‘ Intiers’ is the French 
intiers, i.e. entirely: as | have shown in another place where in tears 
occurs instead of it. 

“ Macbeth speaks not of pity resembling a naked new-born babe, but of 
pity new-born; as something more than common; in a word, of pity of 
a higher nature (if the expression may be allowed to me) in allusion to 
the atruciousness of the act he then is meditating. ‘ Naked’ is simple, 
pure, * loist’ tor hoisted, placed. ‘ Coursers’ I conceive to be clouds. 
Ile says, that true, unsophisticated pity» and the cherubim combined, 
shall * blow,’ thatis, publish or proclaim the horrid deed with ‘ strident 
blast,’ i.e. with lou? exclamation:—so loud; that [everichene,] every 
one, every blast, shall [‘ intiers,’] entirely, wholly drown the wind. B.” 


In most of the preceding remarks on the author before us, 
we have found some ground for censure—though for none of a 
serious kind. But we have as yet noticed only a few out of 
sixteen hundred notes; and on that few we fixed because we saw 
that they were more or less censurable. In our next Number 
we mean to resume the subject; and then will be the time to 
balance accounts with the author, by bestowing on his labours 
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the praise to which they are entitled—a praise that will be found 
greatly to outweigh the disapprobation which candour has 
now obliged us to express. 

{ Zo be concluded in our next.] 


Art. V.—Memoirs and Conjessions of Carrain Asue, Au- 
thor of the Spirit of the Book,” &c. &c. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols. London. 1815. 


H ONESTY and common-sense are, after all, the two grand 
hinges on which the fair fame and success of man in civilized 
society must turn. Had Captain Ashe possessed a moderate 
share of either, he would never have submitted, nor yet have 
had occasion to submit these Memoirs to the world. Weare 
about to epitomize his life, the account of which is eked out to 
three volumes, by means of giving three or four pages of the 
most flimsy and common place declamation, instead of one so- 
ber narrative: and we shall be happy if those readers who 
greedily swallow such productions as the Spirit of the Book,” 
«© Les Loisirs de Napoleon,” and others of the same description, 
become disgusted with such paltry and libellous performances, 
On seeing the principles on which they are undertaken and the 
materials of which they are composed. 

Captain Ashe states himself to be of a good family, on whose 
annals we fear his own name will only, like * certain tenebrifi- 
cous stars, ray out darkness and obscurity.” 

At ten years of age he was sent to school with the reputation 
of being “an inconsistent, impudent, incorrigible boy.” Being 
disappointed in his first attempt to pursue a military career, he 
Was placed at Bourdeaux, with a Mr. Martin, who soon 
finding «that there was nothing to be made of one so idle and 
uncomp}ying,” wisely transferred him to Messrs. Gaudette and 
Raymond of Marennes. He was received into the family of 
the former with unsuspecting hospitality, which he ttle by 
seducing the only daughter of his host, at fifteen years of age, 
and wounding her brother in a duel, into which the young man 
tushed to avenge the dishonor of his sister, who expired the 
victim of remorse. Thus initiated into the mysteries of gallantry, 
our author returned in disgrace to Ireland, where his father re- 
fused to see him, and justly predicted that his whole life would 
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be shameful and miserable. His brother Jonathan, whose charac- 
ter and conduct afford a beautiful contrast to his own, did not 
forsake him in this extremity ; he procured him an appointment 
as under secretary to the board of Education, with a salary of 
2501. perannum. Here, according to his own account, he dis- 
played vast abilities though not in his proper sphere; for it had 
occurred to him “that any blockhead may go through the dull 
routine of official duties.” Indeed he had other pursuits which 
sufficiently occupied his time. 

“ At the board of green cloth I dined with Colonels Lenox, St. Ledger, 
and Freemantle. To the barracks U was often invited by the present 
General Hope, then an ensign in Pomeroy’s 6%th foot. At the billiard 
table I played with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Denis Bowes Daly, Vande- 
Jeur, and Sturt. In the ball-room I danced with the Allboroughs, Mont- 
gomeries, and Llewellins; and on the circulur road, | drove Nora Strat- 
ford, and sumetimes the equally fair Emily Rose.” Vol. 1. p. 140. 

Notwithstanding all this happiness, our readers will not be 
surprized at the information he gives us in the very next page, 
that his “credit became unusually bad ; equally in disrepute 
with Jews and Gentiles ; with the tradesmen in Dublin and the 
black-legs on the Curragh of Kildare.” Over this part of his 
life even he, unused to shame, begs leave to draw aveil. Per- 
suaded by his brother to leave the country, he resolved to retire 
into Switzerland, to live on his Ensign’s half pay, “ and pursue 
a virtuous course of life which would sweeten the most painful 
moments of retrospection.” His first step towards the fulfil 
ment of this laudable determination was, fraudulently to draw 
out of the hands of his father’s attorney the sum of pie hun- 
dred pounds; the next, to give Zurich an example of treachery 
and slander, by creeping into the confidence of LavaTEr, and 
then exposing him and his system to ridicule in a work enti- 
tled the «* Physiognomical Quixote,” which he sold for sixty 
crowns, and from that time, unfortunately for society, resolved 
on becoming ‘ a public writer.’ He then leaves Zurich and 
wanders among the scenes immortalized by Rousseau. Here 
‘he wished to become the St. Preux of an interesting Julia who 
was about to take the veil, but who, happily possessing more 
virtue, or being less sensible of his attractions than his vanity led 
him to suppose, continued firm against his solicitations and ar- 
tifices, and sheltered herself against the future possibility of 
temptation in the convent she had chosen for her asylum. We 
next find Captain Ashe in the capacity of language-master in 
the family of Prince Frederick of Hesse, then Governor of Maes- 
tricht ; and it is at this time he pretends to have picked up the 
materials with which he afterwards composed that contempti- 
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ble performance, “ the Spirit of the Book.” Here also he fell 
in love with a lady of the name of Angelica Brunswick Oels, 
who gave him leave to hope for her hand, in case he should ever 
obtain a majority inthe army. As a preliminary step he pro- 
cured a lieutenantcy in the Duke of Brunswick’s regiment, but 
finding his valorous exploits among the Brunswickers not sufh- 
ciently estimated, he ranged himself under English banners, was 
appointed on recruiting service, managed to involve himself 
once more in debt, and went, with only ten pounds in the world, 
to Portugal and from thence to Corsica, where he had the good 
fortune to get himself employed by Sir Frederick North, with a 
salary at the rate of 700]. per annum. A change of politics, 
however, blighting his hopes of advancement, he returned to 
England and modestly endeavoured to recommend his transcen- 
dant abilities to Mr. Pitt ina flaming memorial, which was unat- 
tended to, as from its style, he acknowledges it deserved to be. 
In the moment of disappointment, however, he gave way to a 
torrent of abuse against the minister; and accepted the promise 
of a company in the 79th regiment or Cameronians. But he soon 
found that in looking for preferment through a Scotch medium 
he was leaning upon a broken reed. 

“ As to Colonel Cameron (says he) had he possessed the power of ap- 


pointing to the vacancies of the whole army, he still could not lave pro- 
vided for the numerous bosts of friends and relations, who followed him 
clamouring for bread. 

“Colonel Cameron was not only at the head of a most extensive fa- 
wily, but he was the chief of the Cameron clan; a tribe more numerous 
than Levi's, and equaliv on the road to the promised land. Of the affi- 


cers of the regiment, twelve were the sons, lezitimate and illegitimate, of 


the Colonel; and of the volunteers and men there were not less than 


two hundred whose names were for promotion previously to mine, in his 
portfolio, or memorandum books.” Vol. 2. p. 39. 


He accordingly quits the regiment, goes on foot to Vienna, 


‘obtains a company in the Austrian service, and tells us, a good 


deal in the style of Captain Bobadil, what he could have done 
and would have done, had he not been taken prisoner b 

the French. He soon contrived to make his escape along with 
a companion whose veracity was as accommodating as his own, 
by professing a great esteem for the French nation, an un. 
bounded admiration of Bonaparte, and tendering his services to 


fight against the enemies of France. His military ardour, how- 


ever, cooled so rapidly on his way back to his regiment, that he 
suddenly resolved to return to England, where, after narrowly 
escaping shipwreck, he landed without either money, reputa- 
tion, or friends. We will not follow him through the Isle of 
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Man or the various counties of England where he set up schools, 
we imagine on the same principle that induced the Spartans to 
exhibit their drunken slaves before their children. At last he 
found that the failure of all his former undertakings was owing 
to the sea-service being the particular sphere in which his ¢ tae 
lents and capacities were specifically calculated to shine.” We 
should be willing to give him credit for instinctive sagacity, in 
chusing the watery element for his place of refuge, did we not 
suspect him to have been inclined towards it by the recollection 
of a certain old proverb very consolatory to rogues in a storm. 
But the demons of discord and mischief were not to be thus 
parted from their favorite child ; they followed him on board 
the Colossus and involving him in a quarrel with his third lieu- 
tenant, he challenged, shot him, and fled. 

His brother Jonathan, at that time a curate in Dublin, once 
more afforded him a place of refuge, and got him into the 
Commissariat department, where he took a spirited part against 
the rebels, and flattered himself with the hope of receiving pro- 

ortionate honors and emoluments, when a trifling deficiency in 
his accounts of only 8,000]1.! compelled him to a precipitate re- 
treat. ‘The reader will not be surprized after this to find Cap- 
tain Ashe on the shores of America, and we recommend the 
description of his arrival in Boston Harbour to the consideration 
of those who are fond of representing that country as the abode 
of liberty, of independence, of noble principles, and of rational 
enjoyments. 

** A swarm of custom-house officers came instantly on board our ves- 
se!, and began their work of plunder and search, extortion and tyranny, 
as though they had been pirates and we prey fallen into their hands. 
tlaving escaped from these freebooters, and landed on the whart, I found 
myself surrounded by a number of persons, who, without any kind of 
ceremony, crowded on me, and annoyed me with the most familiar and 
linpertinent enquiries, such as—when and why I left Engiand? Whether 
[I intended to settle in America? What were my means? And what 
line of life I had pursued and meant to follow? &c. &c. One of these 
inquisitive gentlemen could let me have a house and store, if I turned 
my thoughts to merchandize; another could supply me, at a low price, 
with the workshop of a mechanic, a methodist meeting-house, or a but- 
cher’s shop, ifany of these articles might suit me. Some recommended 
me to become a land-jobber, and to buy of them a hundred thousand 
acres on the borders of the Genessee country, and on the banks of ex- 
tensive rivers and sumptuous lakes, beyond that fertile territory. This 
speculation was opposed by others, who offered me the sale of a parcel 
ot town lots, from which, by building on them, I could clear at least five 
hundred per cent.; or, if 1 had sot means to build for the present, I could 
cultivate the lots as cabbage gardens, clear the first cost in a few years, 
and then sell the whole at a quadri.pled price. To crown the whole 
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scene of imposition, one impostor had the audacity to propose the sale of 
@ secret for making lace froin the down of thistles, which he valued at 
the suin of five hundred dollars, or thereabouts.” Vol, 2. p. 93. 

The more he saw of the Americans the more he felt inclined 
to get as far fron. them as he possibly could, and seeing a farm 
advertised on the banks of the Pataxunt with a good house, cul- 
tivated land, and every convenience for a respectable gms he 
purchased it at the expense of all he possessed, except one hun- 
dred pounds. On taking possession of it he found a small hut 
built of logs, the large trees on a few acres of land cut down, 
the underwood partially grubbed, some Indian corn planted be- 
tween the stumps of the large timber, and all the rest of the land 
remaining to be cleared. Forced to make the best of a bad 
bargain, he arranged his household, placed a young woman of 
colour at the head of his table, and lived a Robinson Crusoe 
kind of life, with his gun constantly in his hand. But on the 
breaking out of an Indian war, his fear of the tomahawk, the 
scalping knife, and the fire-brand robbed him of appetite and 
repose, of fortitude and exertion, and rendered his life so in- 
supportable that he at last resolved to give up his mistress, his 
farm, and his two children into the bargain, to the young wo- 
man’s former lover who returned at that time very opportunely 
to take her off his hands. We now find him at Washington, 
the editor of the National Intelligencer, and the sworn opponent 
of Mr. Peter Porcupine, alias Mr. Cobbett. Here he tells us he 
sacrificed his interests to his honesty, a weakness of which we 
never afterwards find him accusing himself. Rather than com- 
ply with Mr. Jefferson’s wish to abuse the English ministry, he 
resigned his editorship, and went through the principal towns 
of the United States giving lectures “ on the eloquence of the 
senate, the cabinet, and the bar,” respecting his ability for which 
undertaking he thus expresses himself ; 

With comprehensive intelligence, however, embracing a great object, 
not catching at its parts hy detail, I wok in the whole at one glance, and 
saw instantly the pivot whereon it turncd, with almost intuitive acute- 
ness. In argument I was strong, pointed, close and conclusive, never 
straying in search of extraneous matter, but explaining with success what 
I understood with tacility. I conducted not the mind to the con- 
elusion I aimed at by a long chain of abstruse disquisition, but guided it 
it with seeming ease through the pleasing path of natural illustration ; 
and as my subjects were always chosen from the political events of the 
day, and the living orators of the times, they could not fail to interest the 
hearer in a very remarkable degree.” Vol. 2. p. 184. 

The best proof that others were in some measure of his opi- 
nion, is that his lectures left him a profit of four thousand dol- 
lars, with which he returned to England, not with a broken and 
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a contrite spirit, but as he himself remarks, as clamorous and 
importunate for a place as if he had been a man possessing the 
purest character and the most unquestionable claims. — Mr. 
Fox proving as blind to his representation of his own merits, as 
Mr. Pitt had been on a former occasion, he got a memorial laid 
before the Duke of York, confessing all his past errors and 
humbly soliciting a commission in a condemned regiment. ‘The 
Duke listened to his case with that attention and consideration 
which have on all occasions marked the official conduct of his 
Royal Highness. Our author was soon after gazetted as an 
Ensign in the Canadian Fencibles, with a polite explanation that 
the military regulations of the Commander in Chief did not ad- 
mit of any higher promotion in the first instance. ‘Though dis- 
appointed at not having his merits more highly rated, he went 
to return thanks to the Duke for his kindness, and we extract 
with pleasure his own account of their interview. 

“ By such a Commander in Chief, it naturally followed, that I was re- 
ceived with much kindness, and sensibility to the distracted condition 
of my affairs: so much so, in fact, that he condescended to enter into a 
new detail of them, and finding that it might be unpleasant or danger- 
ous for me to go to the depét at the Isle of Wight, previously to my em- 
barkation for Canada, he had the great goodness to grant me permission 
to proceed by what route I thought proper; and dismissed me, not only 
with expressions of friendship, but with a sum of money from his private 
purse sufficient to pay for my equipment, and to meet the exigencies 
of so longa route.” Vol. 2. p. 156. 

Unfortunately for ourauthor, just at this period he came into 
possession of a little property by the death of his father, who 
on his death bed forgave his errors and left him on an equality 
with the rest of his children. Instead of leaving England, as 
he was bound in honor to do, he now takes handsome lodgings, 
piques himself upon the skill of his cook, and lives as Savage or 
Theophilus Cibber would have done in the same circumstances. 
It will readily be imagined this career quickly came to an end. 
Captain Ashe shall tell his own story, divested only of the high- 
flown cant of honor and sentiment, which, like the gilding of a 
nauseous pill, makes the shameless turpitude of his life more 
difficult to swallow. 

“Tn the course of a few months, during which I had been introduced 
into the system of vice, or, as my guide called it, [ had lived in style, he 
took me to a jeweller’s in St. James’s Street, Mr. Peter Charman, now 
residing in Piccadilly, corner of Albemarle Street ; and after presenting 
me to Mr. Charman as his most particular fricnd, thus addressed him : 
—* My dear Charman, you know Mary Aune Clatke—she is in your 


books—I see her chariot at your door every day—pray tell me what 
gew-gaw or toy has she new a passion for?’ 
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“It was very easy to understand from Mr. Charman’s reply, that 
Rroome was correct both in his information and in his conjectures. 
When Mr. Charman stated that a diamond necklace which he possessed, 
and which he valued at three hundred pounds, was what Mrs. Clarke 
admired most extravagantly, and seemed most anxious to obtain, Broome 
told him that it was important he should wait upon her with it, and 
proffer it to her as a present, on a certain condition, which he should 
name to her and explain. Mr, Charman appeared to attend to his sug- 
gestion, and the other proceeded :—-‘ You must know,’ said he, * my 
poor friend Ashe, after a dozen years’ hard service, is no more than an 
ensign in afencible regiment. Do you take your diamond necklace to 
Mrs. Clarke, and tell her that it 1s at ber service, if she will undertake to 
promote our friend Ashe froma his eusigney in the tencibles, to a com- 
pany ina regular resiment of foot: and J,’ added Bruome, still address- 
tae hunself to Mr. Charman, * will give you my bills, indorsed by Ashe, 
for the three hundred pounds, pevable in two and three months. TI also 
refer youto Mr. Samuel! Walliams, a most eminent merchant, residing in 
Finsbury Square, and he will assure you of my capacity and disposition 
to discharge any contract, to which [may lend my name’ * * * * 

“Ady. Charman was satistied with the security and reference of my 
friend Broome, and he no lonver hesitated in presenting the diamond 
necklace to Mrs. Clarke, subject te the obligation of her influencing the 
Duke, her Wlustricus proiector, to grant me a compaby in a regular regi- 
ment, und inagiven tine. Well! The bijou was given and accepted ; 
tie obligation entered into with Mr. Charman; and a letter was ex- 
hibited, said to be trom his Roval Highness the Commander in Chief, 
Stating thattimy aneel Mary Aune may rest assured of Ensign Ashe’s 
beng promoted to a captumey in the 45th fuot, in the course outa very 
few days." Vol. ®& pp. 168-171. 


The transports which our author indulged in for some days, 
after the sight of these few lines, were at last interrupted, by 
his fears that the 45th might be ordered to Ivcland, or its ofh- 
cers hear something to his disadvantage in England. & To 
niake assurance doubly sure and take a bond of fate,” he thought 
it best to wait upou Colonel Gordon at the Horse Guards, and 
explain to him that he should prefer a company in a regiment 
destined for foreign or colonial service, to one in a corps likely 
to remain inthe British isles. Colonel Gordon seemed to think 
him labouring under partial derangement, and immediately 
ushered him into the presence of the Commander-in-chief, as 
the first step towards a cure. 

“This Royal Highness, the instant he saw, recognised me; and, with 
much surprise and irritation, exclaimed :—* What Sir! I thought vou 
would have been, Joug before this time, with 
What! have you Leen scnaaderin: 


s 


your regiment in Canada! 
‘ away the udvance I made to redeem 
vu from per.l and distress; and—and, what do you want now? What 
do you CApect 1 cen do tor vou? What do Vou expe C Can be done fora 
vad who does nothing tor himselt, and who wishes rather to remain a 
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brave soldier and an honest man | 


so overwhelmed with these reproaches, that # was with great 
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difficulty, and not till after reiterated cominands, that I confessed what I 
wished for, and what was the cause of my not being with my regiment 
abroad. While stammering out these confessions, the anger and indig- 
nation of the Duke were, at every word, dreadfully manifest. He spurned 
me from him as he wonld a viper or wild beast. lle tnveizhed against 
ane and azainst Mrs. Clarke in the very paroxysm of desperate antipathy, 
arraigning my folly, and cenowncing her as tmitamous.” Vol. IL. ). 174. 
At length the Duke, considering him more as a dupe than an 
unpostor, kindly dismissed him with an assurance of his for- 
giveness, accompanied by a strict injunction to repair imme- 
diately to his regiment in North America, which he accordingly 
did. Being sent on the recruiting service soon after his arrival, 
he contrived to turn it into an expedition for the fur trade; and, 
without even intending to raise a single man for his regiment, 
he gained eleven hundred pounds for himself from the furs 
which he employed his party in procuring; and after an ab- 
sence of fifteen months, during which time he never transmitted 
any account of his proceedings to his superior officers, he re- 
turned as far as Montreal and found himself superseded. He 
bore the blow pretty well, conscious of having eleven hundred 
pounds more in his pocket than he had when he joined the 
regiment. He took it into his head, however, to spend the 
whole of the sum in looking for organic remains, travelling ten 
thousand miles in search of the mammoth, pleasing his fane 
with the thought of traversing the plains once devastated b 
that stupendous quadruped, drinking the water of the lakes in 
which it had once quenched its thirst, crossing the Apellactian 
and the Alleghany, descending the Onio, the Tanois, the Wa- 
bash, the Missouri, and the Mississippi, and traversing the 
depths of the deepest vallies, and the summits of the highest 
mourtains. At length he set sail for England, with a collec- 
tion of bones * appertaining to animals both carnivorous, her- 
bivorous, and mixed, all of a volume exceeding, at least by six 
times, that of the elephant.” ‘These, along with other non- 
descript curiosities, petrifactions, fossils, &c. he valued at twent 
thousand pounds, but being unable to pay the duty for them at 
Liverpool he was obliged to part with them for the sum of two 
hundred pounds to Mr. Bullock, whose fortune our author 
states to have been made from that time. Such was the 
issue,”’ says he, “ of the most extraordinary and interestin 
speculation that was ever undertaken by man.” We have not 
room for half the indignation Captain Ashe expresses against 
the Custom-house officers, who, indifferent to every thing re- 
lating to a former world, (in which the mammoth was gene- 
rated) intent only upon the gains of their rapacious office in 
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the present state of things, laid their profane hands upon his 
“ Organic Remains,” and drew their net around him in such a 
manner that escape or even compromise was impossible. 

“ Haughty, intrepid, and mad, | attended the Custom-house daily. I 
disdained and set all its officers at defiance ; nay, after violent and ob- 


> 
Stinate engagements, which mduced them to furce me out ot doors, I 


retreated tighting and blaspheming, always keeping my face to the 
enemy, and looking proud, great, and ferocious as the mammoth, when 
known to be the terror of the forest and ot man.” Vol. IL. p. 214. 

To compose his mind and spend the little he could still call 
his own, he wandered through Scotland and England until he 
found himself at Bristol ruined and destitute. Here he acci- 
dentally met with his brother Jonathan, his eulogium upon 
whom is the only passage in his book that has afforded us un- 
mixed satisfaction. ‘This amiable and accomplished man had 
removed to Bristol upon a curacy, where, rich in mental re- 
sources and blest with the unclouded peace of a pure conscience, 
he enjoyed that exalted contentment which his erratic brother 
was not capable even of relishing. Captain Ashe endeavoured 
to beguile the time which he passed under his brother’s hospi- 
table roof by writing his travels in America. Having finished 
the work, and valued it according to his usual appreciation of 
his own eifusions, at fifteen hundred guineas, he carried it to 
London and obtained fifty for it. He then formed what he 
justly calls a stupendous design, and executed it with an acute- 
ness, a spirit, and a courage which make us regret that a man 
so capable of succeeding in enterprises of difficulty and_ skill, 
should never have formed one for himself of an honorable 
nature. He managed to take advantage of the good understand- 
ing just then established between England and the Brazils, to 
pass himself off in the latter country as coming in a diplomatic 
capacity from England; and, under pretence of a tour of 
curiosity, gained admittance into the diamond mines, which are 
guarded with almost as much watchfulness as we are told was 
bestowed upon the gardens of the Hesperides. ‘he miners 
themselves are obliged to have al} the stones they find, weighed 
in the presence of a magistrate and notary. Concealment is 
punished with death, which is likewise extended to any person 
who is found attempting to trade in these precious materials. 
When we find our hero fairly in the diamond mines, we forget 
the sober realities of life, and fancy ourselves descending with 
Aladdin into the subterranean gardens of the enchanter. ‘This 


is by far the best part of the work. He had associated with 


him in his enterprise a handsome intrepid fellow of the name of 
Smith, who had formerly escaped with him from the French 
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prison, and whom he accidentally met in Rio Janeiro. He had 
hired a black servant at Cork¢ and the House of Braganza, in 
compliment to his Britannic Majesty, added an escort of twelve 
men and eighteen mules to his suite. We give the author’s 
account of his being shown through the mines by the governor. 


\ great number of triumphal arches, formed with branches of trees, 
were erected on the road trom the governime: ouse to the mines: and 
the daughters of the negro slaves and Indi ved the eround with 
flowers. ‘These attributes of spring, contrasted with the tops of the 
Andes, still covered with snow, presented, for a short time, a coup dal 
the most interesting, At eleven we rea i tie mine of Freser. We 
descended by a winding staircase of two “iundred steps to the first land- 
ing-place, and then crossed many galleries of tweniy and thirty fathoms, 
in their different dimensions, to arrive at a ime called the Chapel of 
Antonia. Chis chapel is remarkable for its thie structure: it is en- 
tirely formed of the brilliant materials of the mines, as are the image of 


Christ, Antoma the patron, Mary the Virvin, and those of 


several supe- 
yior and mterior saints. he altar was one b! 


ize of precious Stones, 


The pulpit, which was opposite the altar, was constructed of topaz, 
veragua, and petrifactions in erystal of various characters and hues. The 
priests, in their sacerdotal liabits, received us at the entrance of the 
chapel. Mass was said at my request Phe sones of the miners were 


heard at a distance, as soon ats mass was performed. A pillar of granite 


WLS ¢ ploded by cunpowder ; and, besides the nome of the explosion, 
trumpets, kettle-drums, and repeated cri i vivat, for a long ume re- 


sounded through the mines. ‘Ene different vatlenes through which we 
passed were illuminated; but the etfulgenes several of the diamonds 
exceeded that of the artificial livtits. The gothic door of the chapel was 
studded with brilliant gems, and it opene i upon a small subterranean 
lake, which was lighted up with five hundred lamps. We crossed the 

ike in a small boat tor the gallery of N ius, which is thirteen 
fathoms long and four in depth. An explosion at the extremity of the 


e€ wasre peated by an echo trom the galiertes, a 


! immediately a figure 
of the sun w: is Pee layed in diamonds, toget 


her with those of the planets 
and their satellites in precious stones of various maguitudes and colors. 
‘This spectacle, accompanied by music and shouts of vivat, concluded 
with f wooden 

ln the mine of Signor Pombalo, a horse descended and came up in 


r presence, loaded with crystal, pebbles, and ore of gold in its matrix 
tate. In the Gallery del Rena, a collati 


nh was prepared in a cabinet of 
dark granite glittering with gems. During the repast, delightful music 
resounded through these subterranean places. Soon atterwards [ lett 
the mines, and with ideas as much confused as if I tad read the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales, and believed myself the hero of the work.” Vol. II, 
|. 05. 

Among these miners resided an Irish Catholic priest, who, 
before he would grant them absolution, always made them give 
up to him the diamonds which they occasionally confessed to 
have secreted. With his assistance our author was soon put 
into possession of a stock of those precious articles beyond his 


most ganguine expectations, and which he estimated at three 
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millions sterling. With this booty and the Irish priest into the 
bargain, having promised to convey him back to his native 
country, he took a different route to St. Salvador, purchased « 

brig, concealed his treasures at the foot of the mainmast, and 
appointed to sail au hour after midnight. In fact he had no 
time to lose, for Lord Strangford, with whom he had repre- 
sented himself to be politically connected, had already arrived 
at Rio de Janeiro, and Sir Sydney Smith was expected every 
hour at St. Salvador. A masked ball and other entertainments 
were to be given that day at the palace, and our author, fearful 
of awakening remark by his absence, attended it along with his 
colleague Smith, as many other people daily attend such scenes, 
with an aching heart and a head full of other matters. Leaving 
the ball as soon as he could, he returned to his vessel to see 
every thing put into readiness for sailing, and waited for Smith 
with an impatience and agony of suspense that hold the reader 
in breathless expectation. Ai length day begins to dawn, the 
splashing of oars is heard, he rouses his crew, orders the » sails to 
be bent, “places a man ready to unship the stopper of the cab! 

and the next moment Aladdin again presents himse if to our 
recollection at the instant when his gorgeous palace vanishes, 
and he finds himself alone upon a desert waste. ‘The police 
officers leap on board, and, O sad reve rse! the hero of th 


L11e 


mines again descends below the surface of the earth, to tak 


aTtl, take 
possession of adungeon. ‘This sudden change cf fortune was 
brought about by one of those trifling accidents which it requires 
far more philosophy to bear with pa itience than is necessary for 
the support of more dignihed calamities. Our hero’s 
tures were nearly terminating here; but fortunately for him 


the Irish nage bei ng implicate “i in the 


not like the thought of ‘exhibiting one of their brethren 2s a 

condemned crimit ak and therefore, under pretext of p Lying a 

complimeut to the British government, the aii party was 

suffered to escape. Smith turned monk, the priest ¥ ‘as drowned, 
but C Captain hhin, like John Barleycorn, was to sury ive all dise 

sters, and returned to England as poor, as much a visionary, 


a? sil as unprincipled as when he left it. 
We cannot tollow him through the polluted labyrinth of low 
politics; as a hackney newspaper writer, and as the fabricator 


of libellous novels he sinks below contempt. To-day 


4u04 


a 
servile flatterer of the ministry; to-morrow a fetes blusterer 
tor the opposition : now advocating the cause of Lady Berkeley 
as“ Lhe persecute <1 Pecress ;” then turning the canvass and 


delineatin xactl Osite colurs, the same pers a 
line@ati E> in exac y Opp COTS, | AINC Personae as 
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¢ The perjured Peeress ;” and altogether, according to his own 
account, pursuing ‘such a life of literary prostitution as is 
perhaps unparalleled in the annals of letters.” What can we 
think of a man who makes such a confession! His conduct 
partook of the shameful pean of his principles; and, at 
last, he petitioned the Prince Regent to send him to Botany Bay, 
the only place he was fit for. From this d estin. ition he was 
diverted, in conse "quence of being taken into favor by the party 
who, abusing the ignorance of a foreigner and the weakness of 
a woman, have erideavored to make the Princess of Wales the 
tool of their own designs, and under ohare of advocating her 
cause, have gone near to deprive her of all that sympathy and 
concern, which the public was at one time di sposed to feel for 
her. he old adage of no friendship among the wicked, was 
exemplifiel in the proceedings of this cabal, which tell to the 
grou J beneath the load of its own treacheries. 

At last the Duke of Northumberland and Lord Byron ex- 
tended their bounty to Captain Ashe, for the purpose of se nding 
him out of the kingdom: a favor which he gratefully acknow- 
ledy's a servile dedication to them. Nor is the obligation 
ak to him alone; all who value the interests of society 
ought to acknowledge their share of it. 

Had Mr. C Iquhoun, to whose services both government and 
the public ire greatly indebted, extended his enquiries into 
fashion ble society, he might have augmented his list of those 
who, “ when they rise in the morning, know not how they are 


to subsist throughout the day.” Let all desperate adventurers 
look to Captain Ashe, and reflect for a moment upon his 
graded and hopeless situation; let them sce the emptiness of < 


life like hi Sy notwithstanding its apparent bustle of pare in 
the traces it has left upon his own memory. It exhibits neither 
character, observation, nor reflection. Of the persons with 
whom he was most intimate he tells us nothing worth hearing ; 
probably because they never said or did any — worth re- 
lating. Elis own errors he confesses in every page; but, with 
a shameless wart of feeling, which ought t » be w idely dis- 
tinguished from the ingenuous aspect of candor, or the sacred 
garb of repentance 3 and which leaves us no hope of his reformae 
tion. For those who acknowledge their faults without shame 
and pain, have, in general, resolyed to continue the practice of 
them. 

The style of this audacious publication is in the worst 
manner of the worst species of Irish eloquence; at once bom- 
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bastic and common-place, fluent and unmeaning: ‘The senti- 
ments and professions are « full of sound and fury,” and 
always in direct opposition to the whole of the author’s prin- 
ciples and conduct. 


Art. VI.—An Extract from a Journal, kept on board H. M. 
S. Bellerophon, Capt. F. IL. Mattland, from Saturday, July 
15, to Monday, August 7, 1815; being the period during 
which Napoleon Bonaparte was on board that ship. By 
Lieutenant Joun Bowerspank, R. N. (late of the Belle- 
rophon.) ‘lo which is added an appendix of official and 
other documents. London. Whittingham and Arliss. 1815. 
2s. 6d. 


l HE interest excited by the surrender and transportation of 
the worthless subject of this journal, is now nearly past away, 
and the public, we believe, would not be displeased, were they 
to hear no more of him fora long time to come. We have 
here a minute and we doubt not authentic and accurate account 
of Buonaparte’s conduct while on board the Bellerophon. 
Of his conversation the author wisely abstains from saying 
much, and for a very just reason, he had few opportunities 
of hearing much. ‘The hero was, it seems, very cheerful, and 
enjoyed himself exceedingly till it was announced to him that 
he was to be sent out of Europe, from which time he com- 
plained of being unwell, and was at all events visibly dejected. 
He appeared several times on deck without so much as_ being 
shaved, and as every body knows, protested loudly against the 
justice of his being sent to St. Helena, and even threate ned to 
destroy himself rather than be taken out of the Bellerophon. 
But when it came to the push, he went on board the North- 
umberland very quietly. 

The style of this little performance is such as is not to be 
expected from every sazlor, and ought completely to relieve Mr. 
Bowerbank from the apprehensions which he expresses in his 
preface, of being censured by those who are or pretend to be 
competent judges of composition. The account of the transfer 
of Napoleon from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland is 
given in the following manner. 


“Monpay, August 7.—Soon after 8 o'clock this morning, Admiral 
Sir G. Cockburn, accompanied by the Hon. Mr. Byng, had come on 
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Luard, and were for a considerable time engaged in overhauling and 
exaniuing the luggage Buonaparte was to take with aim. During the 
early part of the day, the boats of the different ships were employed in 
removing it to the Northumberland. About teu a. m. Admiral Lord 
Keith arrived, Madame Bertrand was very dejected, and in teais. A 
short time previous to quitting the ship, she made a last attempt to 
dissuade her husband from accompanying Buonaparte ;—in a loud and 
anery voice he exclaimed, §‘ Jamais, Aludume Be und, jumais!’ About 
ten a. M. the children and nine servants were sent to the Northunber- 
land ;—and about eleven, the admiral’s barze be!ng in waiting, uona- 
parte was informed that every thing was ready tor his removal We 
had all assembled on deck to take our last view of bim. Atter a ‘ong 
conversation with Lord Ke ith, and having taken leave of those cthcers 
who were to remain behind, he niade his appearance at about twenty 
ininutes before twelve. Lt was tour days since we had last seen lim, 
Hie was not shaved, and appeared contused. Bowing as he came out, 
he advanced with a sort of forced simie on his countenance, towards 
the officers of the Bellerophon, attended by Captain Maitland; and 
addressed them in French, nearly tothe following purport: ‘Geuthmen, 
[ have requested Captain Maitland to return you my thanks, aud to 
assure you how much I feel indebted for the attentions [ lave received 
since on board the Bellerophon.” Ina hurried tone he added something 
Which I could not exactly lay hold of (his rapidity of delivery makes it 
always difficult to understand him); but it app ired expressive of the 
hope he had entertained at first coming on board, of being permitied 
quietly to reside in England during the remainder of his existence, 
Having said this, he bowed to all around; aud lastly, turning to the 
ship's crew, pulled off his hat to them also, lie instantly went into 
the Loat; and, accompanied by Counts Bertrand and Montholon Semon- 
ville, General Gourgaud, Count Las Casses, and tie two ladies, was 
it mmedi: itely conveyed to the Northumberland. Savary and L’Ailemnand 
were not allowed to accompany him and still remain with us. the 
former wept bitterly, appeared in a violent rage and asserted that 
Napoleon would not live six months in St. Hele 


‘To render the thing complete, Mr. Bowerbank has sub- 
joined in an appendix, all the official documents relating to the 
capture of Buonaparte; and, on the whole, the publication is 
far from ill calculated to afford amusement to such as wish to 
know how the great sometimes deport themselves after their 
fall. 


Art. VII.—A descriptive Portrait of Miss O'Neill, in a 
critique on her exhibition of the characters of Mrs. Haller 
and Jane Shore. London. 1815. Williams, &c. pp. 108. 


rRNX . 
Murs little work seems to have been the result of close 


attention toa very interesting object, of a decide d t. roms or histri- 
onic study, and of an enthusiastic admiration of Miss O’Neill. 
Phe latter quality is probably shared with every man of feeling 


A 
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who has ever witnessed her astonishing command over the best 
sympathies of our nature; although the correct judgment and 
acute discrimination which she evinces throughout all the nicely 
gradated shades of sentiment and expression, can only be 
appreciated by those who know that ‘ the perfection of art is to 
conceal itself,” and are aware how difficult it is, in characters 
long in the possession of the stage, to steer clear of all the ac- 
credited common-places of the drama, in look, voice and 
attitude. 

But a beautiful woman of unsullied reputation, who pleads 
the cause of virtue, or exhibits the penalties of guilt in the 
accents of heart-rending repentance, finds in every honest 
bosom a responsive echo, and we may on this occasion apply 
to her the words of a severe but candid observer, who said 

« Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue.” 
We cannot however compliment the anonymous author of this 
« Portrait” with having united fullness and energy of thought, 
with closeness and compression of ee He chats to his 
reader with the familiar garrulity of an old and confidential 
friend, and pours out all his mind upon his page with an un- 
sparing hand from the fountain of his enthusiasm. With the 
delicacy of Savage, who having received pecuniary assistance 
from Mrs. Oldfield, thought it due to the disinterested benefi- 
cence of that lady, to leave it on record that “he never saw her 
out of the theatre,” this very ardent admirer of Miss O'Neill 
solemnly assures his readers that he has “no acquaintance or 
connexion with her, and never saw her off the stage.’ It is 
plain that he wishes to be considered as an impartial evidence 
of her talent, speaking ‘ without favor or affection ;” never- 
theless “we do suspect him mightily.” Cold-blooded Re- 
viewers aS we are, we are not such mere men of ink and 
paper, such abstract critics, such scribbling automata, as not to 

have at least a hear-say acquaintance with love. To a 

writing intercourse with the little god of nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” perhaps we must not lay claim, or expect 
his purple pinions to wave ambrosial odours among our groan- 
ing book-shelves, weary desks and dusty piles of quartos. But 
we have not to learn that that exaltation of love which partakes 
of the nature of idolatry, and is lighted by a glance, may expire 
in an embrace: that it fades from the realities of social inter- 
course, and melts into air when we attempt to grasp it. Such 
is the passion of the heroine in Shakespeare’s play of « All’s 
well that ends well,” and such instances of romantic doatin 

have not been extremely rare in any age or country. The 
reason of a cool observer cannot set practical bounds to the 
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extravagances of a heated imagination ; and in minds of a fine 
etherial mould, love requires no aliment but its own fires, and 
burns with a pure and steady flame which requires not to be 
fanned by hope; nor can it be chilled by the unconscious cold- 
ness of its object. 

The author of these Remarks upon Miss O’Neill has judged 
it expedient to give his readers an analysis of the plays of the 
Stranger and Jane Shore. Analytical writing is generally 
rather dull, and we confess that we see no cause to make this 
instance a particular exception: few good acting-plays are so 
insipid in the closet as the ordinary translations from the 
Getman. The simplicity and homely plainness of the diction, 
the faint and feeble attempts at humour in the inferior charac- 
ters, and the trivial nature of some of the incidents, which 
without scruple are made to arise from physical causes, un- 
influenced by the passions or circumstances of the interlocutors, 
make but a poor figure in comparison with the impassioned 
eloquence of our great exhibitors of the human heart, and we 
are so far from thinking the language of poetry inconsistent 
with strong emotion, that we have constantly observed the tone 
of expression rise with the intensity of the feeling to a lofty 
exaggeration of speech as well as thought, and the torrent of 
words, swept by the whirlwind of impetuous rage, sparkle as it 
rushes with the rapid lights of imagery and allusion. We all 
speak in blank verse when we are strongly affected, and the 
ravings of madness, which in some instances is but prolonged 
passion, since tra furor brevis est, have always a tendency 
to become metrical and sonorous. ‘These observations are of 
course intended to apply to the expression of the agonies of 
grief or rage in persons of some cultivation of mind and 
elevation of rank and sentiment, and not to the vulgar exacerba- 
tions of ill temper and insolence in a bully or a scold. 

The pamphlet which forms the subject of this article begins 
with an introduction regretting the ephemeral nature of histri- 
onic celebrity, and the difficulty of fixing upon paper and 
transmitting to posterity the evanescent graces of gesture, voice 


and look. The author does not say of Miss O’Neill as Drayton 
does of Lady Coventry. 

* But L to thee eternity will give,” 
but with great modesty observes : 

“If this publication, suppurted by the fame of Miss O’Neill, 
should outlive such ephemeral productions: it may serve as the 
ineans for our successors to form in some degree a comparison of 
her merits, with the merits of some favorite of their days: and 
though this attempt of mine may be very inadequate to my hope of 
transmitting # just idea of her various eacellencies, yet am I perfectly 
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satisfied that this favorite of our days need not shrink from the com- 
parison: for how is it possible a greater proof of superior genius can be 
given, than has been displayed by this charming and youthful actress, 
whose confidence in her own powers has rejected all pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of the theatre; all the trammmels of custom, prescription, 
and precedent: and trusting entirely to her own enlightened judgment, 
and to the pure and genuine efiusions of nature working from her heart ; 
on the first year of her appearance in this country, has established a 
fame, far exceeding whatever may have been obtained by others from 
long study and the laborious exertions of art.” p. 5. 

“Tt may appear a very strange remark,—but | vive it as the result of 
much observation,—she is the only person I ever saw upon the stace, 
except Mrs. Crawtord, who could weep, or knew how to wipe her eyes ; 
for in her hands, the handkerchief is not hoisted as a signal of distress ; 
it is produced and used only because it is wanted: and such are the 
effects of her tears and grief upon the audience, that eyes 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum 
Her pauses are always judicious and impressive—her attitudes are, 
as the situations require, appropriate and effective, either from their 
ease or dignity :—no self-predominancy: for she is the very character 
she personates—no vanity, no casting about her eyes in search of «dmi- 
ration; but she pays an unremitting attention to the business of the 
scene throughout. These beauties and attainments, supported by the 
wragic power of her eve, in the various expressions of sorrow, of piety, 
of pride, of dignity, of terror, and of madness, penetrate the heart and 
subdue it, irresistibly subdue it to her power.” p. 7. 


We may observe that we consider this Introduction, as the 
intimation of an intention to follow up this pamphlet, if success- 
ful, with portraits of other distinguished claimants for theatrical 
celebrity, and we shall be glad to see the ladies and gentlemen 
of the stage represented upon a larger canvas, and with greater 
fidelity of coloring and ¢ruth of design than is exhibited by those 
caricature sketches which form a prominent, and we must allow, 
an adiractive feature of our daily and weekly prints. We all 
love to be amused at the expense of others, and to divert our 
thoughts from the retrospection of ‘our own follies by the mag- 
nifiea representation of those of others. Finding fault is a 
a species of sporting in which, qualified or unqualified, we all 
love to indulge ; and we often join in the ery without gaining 
scent of the game. But in our moments of candor, (none of 
us are always either good or ill-natured) we cannot help be- 
ing shock:d at the cruelty of consigning laudable exertions 
to the bitterness of contempt merely for the sake of writing a 
sharp and amusing critique, or bringing in an apt and laughable 
allusion, and must therefore breathe a wish that, whom the 
Pit hath spared, the public print may not accuse ! 
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Arr. VIIL—1. Where to find a Friend, a Comedy in five acts. By 
Ricuarp Leicu, Esq. Now performing with unbounded 
applause, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. London. Wh¢- 
tingham and Arliss. 1815. Ss. pp. 96. 

2. What's a man of Fashion? a farce in two acts. By 
Frepertck ReyNnotps, Esq. Author of the Dramatist ; 
Blind Bargain: The Will; The Exile; §¢. §c. Sc. Now 
performing with unbounded applause, at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. London. Whittingham and Arliss. 2s. pp. 50. 

8. Who’s who? or the Double Tepealinres a farce in two 
acts. By Joun Poors. Author of Hamlet Travestie, In- 
trigue §c. §c. Now performing with unbounded applause, 
at the ‘Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. London. Whittingham 
and Arliss. 1815. 2s, pp. 40. 


Tn forming an estimate of the merits of plays which have 
already been represented and received with approbation upon 
our national Theatres,we review the prevailing taste and 
temper of the town rather than the effort of the dramatist. 
When that which was designed to please has succeeded in gi- 
ving pleasure, we shall not perhaps be credited upon our sim- 
ple testimony if we affirm it to be bad. Notorious facts will 
be opposed to the representations and arguments of criticism, 
and we must either content ourselves to dog the heels of the 
pit and fill up the cry of the groundlings,” or submit to the 
charges of unreasonable fastidiousness and hyper-criticism. ‘To 
constitute a warm and cordial admirer of the ordinary run of 
our contemporary dramatists, we are conscious that a considera- 
ble number of négative qualifications (to none of which we la 
any claim) must be united. He must noé look for novelty of 
incident, originality of character, or consistency of manner ; 
he must not refuse to greet with unsated delight the hundredth 
repetition of a worn-out sentiment; he must not expect to per- 
ceive a jest himself, but admire where he is told he 1s to do so; 
and above all he must zof remember ever to have read Moliére, 
Destouches, Goldoni, Congreve, Wycherly, or Sheridan. To 
a reader gifted with all these qualifications of clear and accurate 
judgment, or a spectator who frequents those ‘lemples to the 
Muse which ought to be the schools for morals and for manners, 
merely because he is 
«Sated with home, with wife, with children tired,’ 


‘such productions as those above-named may form a very pro- 


bable source of amusement, or rather diversion from the minor 
miseries of life. ‘They are however by no means of equal merit ; 
the comedy is as far superior to Mr. Reynolds’s farce, (his farces 
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have usually been much longer) as, in point of drollery and en- 
tertainment Who's who? is to Where to find a friend. ‘This 
latter piece is prefaced by a concise well-written dedication to 
Mr. Dowton, to whose creative genius Mr. Leigh is not the 
only author who owes a tribute, and accompanied by a very fair 
prologue by Mr. Rae and an Epilogue by the Hon. George 
Lamb, of which the serious part is really very good. ‘The 
main-spring of the plot of this play consists in the behaviour, 
rather than the conduct of Sir Harry Morden, who having led a 
ruinous, dissipated life in London, and an idle, dull one in the 
country, and being by disposition peevish and unreasonable, like 
most persons of very weak intellect whom we have happened 
to meet with, falls out with the perpetual cheerfulness and high 
spirits of his wife, a lady of good principles, mild temper and an 
independent fortune at her own disposal, which towards the close 
of the piece she makes over to this ungracious spouse, whose object 
from the beginning of the play it had been to separate from her. 
—The last scene is of course all pathos, gratitude and profes- 
sion. ‘The denouement is promoted by a respectabie old gentle- 
man, General Torrington. His good offices are also employed 
in restoring to a morose, beneficent humorist, his only daughter 
who had, two years before, eloped from her home and married 
a young officer; and who, as it appears, suddenly came to the 
determination of putting herself into a stage coach, with a hun- 
dred pounds in her pocket to visit her papa, ask his blessing and 
forgiveness and tell him that she is really a wife; an important 
fact of which the old gentleman has, all this time, remained 
most unaccountably ignorant. Her husband does not appear, 
so that among the genteel part of the dramatis persone, we 
have only one pair of lovers and a half, whereas three are the 
usual complement for a sentimental comedy: but the second 
is supplied by Mrs. Bustle the landlady, and her ostler, an 
Irishman who is personated by Mr. Johnstone—c’est tout dire. 
But although Mr. Barny O’ Mulchinose may be made a very 
entertaining personage on the boards, we must say that we 
never met with a duller fellow on paper. We must however 
retract an invidious distinction we have just now made, in 
characterizing one part of the dramatis persone as genteel, 
thereby intimating that the remainder was comparatively vulgar. 
And we do seriously give it as our evidence that gentility of ex- 
pression and elevation of sentiment are, with the most laudable 
impartiality, divided in nearly equal portions among all the per- 
sons represented, nor can we, in those particulars, see a pin to 
choose between the general, the baronet, the ostler and the 
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waiter atthe inn. For a sample we give part of a speech by 
the latter. 


“ Juck Bustle. The curiosity that unnecessarily pries into the distresse® 
of the unfortunate nay justly be deemed reprehensible; yet surely it 
partakes of somewhat a better quality when the wish to know proceeds 
from an anxiety to relieve.” Act. 1. Sc. 1. p. 17. 

We have it on the authority of a great poet, that we ma 
expect to find “e’en in the lowest deep, a deeper still,” and on 
looking through what’s a Man of Fashion? after the above 
mentioned comedy, we began to understand how this downwird 
progression may be effected. Mr. Leigh’s play, though not very 
entertaining, displays some savoir vivre, if not savoir faire ; 
there is nothing in it gross or ridiculous and it has a suitable 
quantity of plot, with a respectable quality of diction. But in 
this anomalous production now performing at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden, with unbounded applause, we have 
merely a tissue of improbable fiction, unnatural sentiment and 
unmeaning: dialogue. What is intended for wit, is broad abuse 
of the higher classes of society; and tlie problem in the title- 
page is by no means solved in -the catastrophe, unless we are 
to understand that a man of Fashion is a careless, extravagant, 
impudent fellow, who is so lucky as to have a father who does 
not know him when he chooses to personate another character 
without any disguise, and a rich uncle whom, after a long absence, 
he asks for his blessing and two hundred pounds in the same 
breath ; and unless it be necessary that this uncle should throw 
away that anda much larger sum merely to gratify a whim, and 
to get this hopeful nephew married to a young lady whom he 
(the uncle) has never seen, because she happened to tell him 
through a key-hole, that she had fifty thousand pounds and 
wanted a husband! This ridiculous uncle is an admiral; but 
the author seems to hold with great contempt those ordinar 
writers, who think they must by prescriptive law give to cath 
of their characters the habit, deportment and appropriate lan- 
guage of their profession. His navy-oflicer does not sin against 
good taste by any of the common-places about “ working ‘up 
against tide’— « scudding before the wind’’—* Hearts of Oak,’ 

—*‘‘ ]and-lubbers”—or « drubbing the French.”—He does not 
come out with “ avast’””—« bear a hand” or « none of your jaw 3” 
yet we confess that notwithstanding his turf-phraseology, coach- 
box dialect and Bond street slang, he puts us very much in mind 
of the vulgar saying «that sailors, after getting their money like 
horses, spend it like asses.” There are two females in the piece : 
one who is by her uncle’s will entitled to a fortune of fifty 
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thousand pounds, if she marry within a twelvemonth of his 
decease and make choice of a Man of Fashion ; and the next 
heir, Mrs. Straightlace, who instead of filing a bill in chancery 
to set aside the bequest of this lunatic testator, takes upon her 
to lock up the heiress, to prevent her from marrying, without 
even a writ of habeas corpus! We hope Mr. R. will indulge 
us with a sequel to this interesting piece; to relate this lady’s 
prosecution at the suit of the bride. 

Who’s Who? is very much the same sort of thing as Les 
Fourbenes de Scapin—It is all intrigue, personation and con- 
trivance. ‘The dialogue has considerable point and although 
some of the parent jests may be traced in the good natured 
man and other neglected stories of wit and humour, we do not 
think a whit the worse of them on that account. ‘To make use 
of the goods of another, is pilfering in a poor man, but the 
author of Hamlet travestie has shewn himself so rich in genuine 
drollery that we will only call his appropriations borrowing. 
We are told that the Arabs are so light of body that after an 
European has rode his horse quite weary, the animal will start 

Jresh again if mounted by one of the sons of Ishmael. In the 
same manner, after having been jaded beneath the weight of 
What’s a Man of Fashion? we immediately revive and spring 
into vigorous action when mounted by the laughing muse that 
prompted Who's Who? or The Double Imposture. Messteurs 
les Docteurs have been privileged game to the dramatists from 
the days of Molicre down to those of Prince Hoare and the 
Poor Gentleman. There must certainly be a fund of genuine 
comedy inherent in these worthies of the pill and pestle, since 
(probatum est ) we are never tired of laughing at M. Purgon, 
M. Diaphorus, with fifty more of Gallic growth, Lenitive, 
Ollapod, or Mr. Eindall who makes his appearance in this piece. 
We close our observations on these prize-flowers of the dramatic 
winter-garden, with part of a conversation between the latter 
gentleman and his—assistant—partner—deputy—coadjutor— 
we believe we must say—shopman. 

“ End. Well, Sam, who has called during my absence? has anything 
been stirring? 

Sam. Stirring! yes, I have been stirring with a plague to it, I have 
stirred up three and twenty prescriptions, and am as sick of them, as if 
I had taken them all myself. 

End, Sam, Sam, you are a discontented rascal. Don’t I give you two 
shillings a week, and the run of my shop :—the liberty of taking as much 


physic as you can swallow; and when I return in the evening from 


visiting my patients, dont 1 allow you toride any poney to the stable for 
your recreation ? 


Sam. Yes; and to clean him tou for my recreation. 
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ad. I suppose you want a sinecure, you useless blockhead ! 

Sam. Useless blockhead ! So then you confess | am qualified for ones 

End. Here, Mr. Swallow has got his monthly complaint again; mix 
up this prescription, and take it instantly, 

Sam. Take it instantly! and what good will my taking it do Mr. 
Swallow? 

End. Take it to his house booby !—read. 

Sem. O ah! I see! “the monthly club dinner emetic as usual.” Ie 
was a cunning trick of your's sir, to propose a club dinner; it makes my 
pestle and mortar jingle from morning till night. 

End. Why, I have no reason to complain; I believe I get more by it 
than the landlord of the Cormorant who provides it: A naval victory has 
been as good as thirty pounds in my pocket. 

Sam. How so Sir? 

End. Why half the village have dined together and the consequence— 

Sam. Bless your soul sir! In that line, the November practice ofa city 
apothecary is worth all yours the year through. 

End. Thanks to the convivial character of our country, a manof any 
skill in my profession may find employment in ev’ry month: for whether 
we would be merry or sad; commemorate a dead patriot, or compliment 
a living one; rejoice at a victory, or bemoan a defeat; it is still a dinner, 
a dinner and a dinner, &c. &c. Xe. = Act. 1. Scene 3. p. 47. 


Art. IX.—An Account of two Successful Operations for re- 
storing a Lost Nose from the integuments of the forehead, in 
the cases of two officers of hts Majesty's army: to which are 
prefixed, historical and physiological remarks on the Nasal 
Operation ; including descriptions of the Indian and Italian 
methods. By J. C. Carpuz, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, and formerly Surgeon to the York 
Hospital, Chelsea: with engravings, illustrating the different 
stages of the cure. 4to. pp. 102. London, Longman. 1815. 


We have often thought that there really is some virtue in the 
title of a book, just as there is in that of a lord mayor, ora 
high sheriff ; and, in the present instance, we fear Mr. Carpue 
has made rather an unfortunate choice. ‘lhose who have seen 
the title he has chosen, but have not read his book, may con- 
clude, that no great merit ought, in a moral country like this, to 
be claimed for merely restoring what somebody had lost—no 
matter how. But supposing the work to have been read, and 
the author’s meaning to have been sufficiently comprehended, 
still we contend that Taliacotius Redivivus was the preferable 
title. It would have been just as much better than that em- 
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ployed, as it must be more pleasing to the public to know that 
there lives one who understands nose-making as a regular art, 
than only to have to hope that he who his once or twice suc- 
ceeded may again succeed. 

But not merely do we object to the designation of the work 5 
the art itself, of which it is the vehicle, is inadequately desig- 
nated. Nosology might be a perfectly satisfactory designation 
to the mere English Reader or Speaker ; but as it is a word 
importing something else in the medical nomenclature, we, 
without caring what the profession may think of our presump- 
tion, at once recommend the use of the comprehensive com- 
pound term mycterotechnemony. 'The second edition of the 
‘© Two Successful Operations,” &c. will therefore be thus 
briefly entituled, Tuliacotius Redtvivus, or Mycterotechnemony. 
And this title will do till these experiments already become an 
art, shall grow up into an useful, dignified science. 

Prometheus is immortalised for having made, not a Nosz, 
but a Man ; and for having managed to inspire his new creation 
with life through means of the gas lights of his time. Now 
if an act so wonderful could be achieved in an age comparatively 
uninformed and unenlightened, what may the world not expect 
now, when we are at every turn, not merely enlightened, but 
dazzled; and when anatomy, and surgery, and chemistry, and 
the useful crafts of stitching, and using black court-plaister, aré 
so much studied, and so thoroughly understood ? We are happily 
at peace with our neighbours. But should Buonaparte, say 
twenty years hence, contrive to show himself in France, then 
would be the time when war-making would return, and man- 
making become a most lucrative profession. What enormous 
wealth might not a modern Prometheus make in a war like that 
just closed, were he to be taken into the employment of govern- 
ment on a favourable contract ? We can readily (and we hope 
we do so rationally) conceive the possibility of the taliacotian 
art advancing gradually in the allotted space of twenty years, 
from the formation of the upper to that of the lower extremities ; 
and, this done, the trunk can be easily moulded. Man is an 
uncommonly simple machine, consisting of only two parts; and 
if Mr. Carpue will take the trouble to find well organized 
bodies, we pledge our credit, in Sir Humphry Davy’s absence, 
for his cheerfully putting them all in motion, and without going 
farther than his own laboratory to find the means. 

So much for Promethean skill. The long dormant, but re- 
nascent art, by which the “ human face diyine” is to be deco- 
rated with its most prominent feature, must now have some of 
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ur exclusive attention : and after the art, we will attend to the 
artist. Yet there might in this appear something uncivil to one 
who merits all respect ; and therefore we hasten to depict, with 
a hasty pencil however, the bright prospects that open upon 
him. 

Putting both Mars and Venus entirely out of the question, it 
is evident that the casualties of human life are such, that the 
demands on a mycterotechnemonist, especially if honoured 
with letters patent, would be such as to astonish ordinary ob- 
servers. From Finland, Iceland, and all the hyperborean 
regions, patients (call them not customers) would come every 
summer to have the havoc of the preceding winter repaired. 
Those on whom Nature had bestowed either the pug-nose or the 
carbuncle-nose, the one the sure index of a fiery temper, the 
other of hot blood—and even those who had to wear the negro- 
nose, the mark no doubt of one’s scarcely being a rational bein : 

all, as usual, dissatisfied with their lot, would flock to Mr. 
Carpue, and both pray and pay liberally for the blessing of his 
plastic process. But we have assumed that the improvement of 
the art would be progressive, and at the same time not tardy. 
Tn a short time then, patients not quite satisfied with their ap- 
pearance, would have the pleasure of having, not their noses 
solely, but sometimes their cheeks, at others their whole faces 
laid bare, and then comfortably covered with suitable portions 
of their own flesh and blood tenderly taken off. From 
every clime the artist would be visited by those whose ears 
the fame of Dr. Jenner unfortunately had not reached; or 
who, culpably sceptical, had not put suificient faith in his merits. 
Nor is this all: Extraneous matter being at length used in con- 
formity to the Italian practice, especially where the patient’s 
own muscles had become either very thin, which is often the case 
with old maids, or very hard, which must always happen to old 
bachelors if their muscles partake of the nature of their hearts, 
the fashion of both the city and the court would be changed. 
At an easter ball, an alderman’s lady, too infirm to dance, would 
be seen in a pair of plump ruddy cheeks, late the property of her 
cook ; while to the westward, the countess no longer either fat or 
fair, or so young as forty, would be found sporting in the fresh 
features of the milk-maid of the other day. Now we say, and it 
is all we choose to say on a point so obvious, that he who shall 
presently perform on a generous public the various metamor- 
phoses to which we allude, will soon be as rich both in fame and 
in fortune as he ought to desire.—We shall now write in a style 
somewhat more grave, 
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Considerable praise is due to Mr. Carpue for the boldness of 
these attempts: but the ingenuity he has manifested in making 
them, and bringing them toa successful issue, entitle him to 
praise of the highest and purest kind. We however warn our 
readers against laying too much stress on occurrences so greatly 
out of the common course of practice. New things are not 
always so valuable as they are pleasing, 

Mr. Carpue traces, in a manner highly interesting, the origin 
of this practice to various Italian surgeons before the time of 
Taliacotius; he even goes back to Celsus, who undoubtedly 
was aware of the possibility of uniting surfaces not originally 
attached, though nothing like the present mode seems to have 
entered into his contemplation. 

The frequent attempts at nose-grafting in Italy, were oc- 
casioned partly by the mode of duelling customary there, though 
chiefly by the ravages of the lues yenerea, which (as we have 
heard ) ses assails that member. It does not however appear 
that Taliacotius, notwithstanding the elaborate work which he 
published, was able to secure the continuance of his practice ; 
and the frequent allusions by various writers to the re-destruc- 
tion of the nose, is a strong proof that the operation seldom 
succeeded so perfectly as to counterbalance the pain and hazard 
of the experiment.—Happily, in our time, the ravages of Lues 
are so much arrested through medical skill, that operations like 
these will be rarely required ; and notwithstanding the destruc- 
tive wars in which Europe is so often engaged, this species of 
mutilation is but rarely seen in this country, although the cases 
of the two king's officers who have thus put themselves into 
Mr. Carpue's hands, are memorable examples of the occurrence, 
We really cannot proceed without bearing testimony to the great 
resolution of those gentlemen who, in submitting to so frightful 
an operation which it was in their power to avoid, have shown 
infinitely more courage than could with justice be attributed 
to Labedoyére and Ney in calling on their executioners to fire, 
when they must presently have done so had they remained 
silent. 

Cases like these seem to have been frequent on the 
continent a considerable time ago. Several are recorded by 
the author, of which the following is not the least extraor- 
dinary. Indeed, if full credit can be given to the narration, it 
will go far towards proving that the restitution of lost noses 
was once a daily occurrence in Paris'—a mere matter of course, 


" Ithas been ascertained that vaccination, though discovered anew by 
Dr. Jenner, had been practised time immemorial in a remote quarter of 
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“ A cure which is far more difficult of belief, is vouched for by 
Garengeot, a French military surgeon, who was born in Upper Bnitlany, 
in the year 1688, and whose high reputation procured for him, about 
1728, aseatin the Royal Soeiety of London. ‘In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1724,’ says M. Garengeot, ‘a soldier of the regiment of Conti 
coming out of L’Epée Royale, trom an inn in the corner of the Street 
Denux-Ecus, was attacked by one of his comrades, and, in the struggle, 
had his nose bitten off so as ts remove almost all the cartilaginous part. 
jlis adversary, perceiving that he had a bit of flesh in his mouth, spat it 
out into the gutter, and endeavuured to crush it, by trampling upon it. 
The soldier, on his part, not less eager, took up the end of his nose and 
tlirew it into the shop of M. Galin, a bro her-practitioner of mine, while 
he ran after his adversary. During this time, M. Galin examined the 
nose which had been thrown into the shop, and, ag it was covered with 
dirt, he washed it at the well. The soldier returning to be dressed, M, 
Galin washed his wound and face, which were covered with blood, with 
a little warm water, and then put the extremity of the nose into this 
liquor to heat it a little. Havingin this manner cleansed the wound, 
Ml. Galin now put the nose into its natura! situation, and retained it 
there by means of an agglutinating plaster and bandage. Next day, 
the union appeared to have taken place, and on the fourth day | myself 
dressed him, with M. Galin, and saw that the extremity of the nose 
was perfectly united and cicatrized.’” 


The ingenuity of the natives of Hindostan has for a long 
period supplied this mutilation by a more convenient method 
than that of resorting either to the arm or the podex bajuli, 
viz., by disengagingand bringing down a flap of skin from the 
forehead. ‘This mode was a good deal talked of in England 
twenty years ago, and has since been noticed annually by most 
of the public lecturers on surgery, although the practice has not 
actually been adopted till in the meritorious cases before us. 
Mr. C. has very properly preferred the Indian method, of which 
we subjoin an account. 

“ A thin plate of wax is fitted to the stump of the nose, so as to make 


a nose of good appearance; it 1s then flattened and laid on the forehead. 
A lineis drawn round the wax, which is then of no further use, and the 


Wales; in like manner nose-making appears from the researches of some 
antiquaries to have been in use in England long before the year 1442, 
specified by Mr. Carpue. During the existence of feudal tyranny, when 
the life of the vi/lain was completely at the disposal of his baron, it was 
no uncommon practice to use a portion of the villain’s body for the repair 
of his lord’s or any of his friends. In such cases the part mentioned in 
Butler’s Hudibras was generally preferred from its superior softness and 
pliability. Mr. Carpue’s second plate on the process of adhesion also 
shows that the arm must constantly be kept close to the cheek: and if 
we go back to Butler, we shall be able, mutatis mutandis, to comprehend 
clearly the farmiliar term of cheek-by-jow/ derived from the original prac- 
tice of fastening to the patient’s cheek for twelve days, not his own arm, 
but that region of the porter from which the adjunct was taken. 
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vperator then dissects off as much skin as it covered, leaving undivided 2 
small slip between the eyes. This slip preserves the circulation till an 
union hath taken place between the new and old parts. The cicatrix of the 
stump of the nose ts next pared offand immediately behind this raw part 
an incision is made through the skin which passes round both ala and goes 
along the upper lip. The skin is now brought down from the forehead, 
and being twisted half round, its edge is inserted into this Incision, so 
that a nose is formed with a double hold abov e, and with its ala and sep- 
tum below, fixed in the incision. A little jerra japonica is softened with 
water, and being spread on slips of cloth, five or six of these are placed 
over each other to secure the joining. No other dressing than this ce- 
ment is used for four days; it is then removed, and cloths dipped in ghee 
(a kind of butter) are supp lied. The connec ting slip of skin is divided 
about the twenty-filin day, when a little more dissecting is necessary to 
improve the appearance of the new nose. ! o7 five or six days after the 
operation, the patient is made to lie on his back, and on the tenth day, 
bits of soft cloth are put into the nostrils to keep them sufficiently open, 
This operation is always successful. The artificial nose is secure, and 
looks nearly as well as the natural one; nor is the scar on the forehead 
very observable after a length of time.” 


There can be no question that this operation is often very suc- 
cessfully performed among the native Indians; but we must not be 
sO sanguine as always to expect the same results j in this country. 
It is well known that the followers of Brahma live almost en- 
tirely on vegetable diet; and owing to this and other known 
causes, their bodies recover from violent injuries in a manner 
hardly ever experienced in colder climates. Many of their 
penances consist in absolute tortures which would ‘be certain 
death to an European, but from which they seem to suffer very 
little. ‘Their bodies possess an uncommon degree of phability 
both externally and internally (witness their juggling) ; and it 
is found that the skin of their foreheads can be brought down 
to the nose with a facility not to be expected here. From the 
narrative of the two rare cases performed by the able surgeon 
whose book is before us, it is clear that it was, in both | instances, 
followed by consider ihe local mischief, and one of the patients 
had, we are informed, nearly lost his life. 

‘The plates do not convey an idea of a perfect nose: there 
seems nothing either Roman or Grecian in Mr. Carpue’s model ; 
and, on the whole, we suspect that neither of the gallant officers 
will ever sit for the picture of an Adonis. 

It is not likely that the operation will ever become general in 
Europe; fortunately it will not often be required. But if fresh 
experiments are to be made, we would recommend a previous 
adherence to vegetable diet for about two years, during which 
time the skin of the forehead would be softened, and might 
gradually be elongated by regular shambooing, so that the scar 
on the forchead would be greatly lessened. 
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Mr. Carpue, we repeat, deserves the praise of the public; but 
above all things the profession are indebted to him for the eclat 
his successful attempt will confer on it both at home and abroad. 
The details of his recent practice would have formed an interest- 
ing and valuable paper for the next volume of Medical and 
Chirurgical Transactions. It is not, however, the less accept- 
able for appearing in a separate form. 


Eee 


Art. X.—A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels in the Interior 
of that Country, executed under the orders of the British 
Government, in the years 1809 and 1810; in which are in- 
cluded an account of the Portuguese Settlements on the East 
coast of Africa, visited in the course of the voyage; a cone 
cise narrative of the late events in Arabia Felix; and some 
particulars respecting the aboriginal African Tribes, extend- 
ing from Mosambique to the borders of Egypt; together 
with Vocabularies of their respective languages. Illustrated 
by a Map of Abyssinia, numerous Engravings and Charts. 
By Henry Sart, Esq. F.R.S. Royal Quarto. pp. 597, 
Price 51. 5s. Rivingtons, London. 1814. 


Nlany of the elegant and excellent works in this department 
of literature, whica have recently issued from the English press, 
may be regarded both as monuments of British genius, and as 
examples of national taste ; and in either respect, the work before 
us deserves to be ranked in the first class. Besides that curi- 
Osity which constantly prompts mankind to seek an acquaint- 
ance with whatever is unknown, there are motives which ine 
duce them, either individua'ly or collectively, to visit foreign 
shores, to traverse remote regions, and to attempt penetrating 
even such as are deemed inaccessible. War sounds his trumpet 
in the ear of ambition, and invites to conquest; while com- 
merce unfurls her banners, and beckons interest from afar. 
The influence of these motives is, perhaps, universal ; that of 
philanthropic adventure is almost solely British ; and on this 
moral elevation, the contemplative Briton takes his stand, and 
looks to surrounding nations for a participant of his pleasures, 
but finds all beyond the confines of his own country a compas 
rative blank. But we will not insert our own speculations at 
the expense of the author. ' 

To the generality of mankind, Abyssinia was till lately an 
unknown region; both its physical nature, and the barbarous 
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state of its inhabitants, presenting almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the attainment of any considerable knowledge of it. 
The earliest account of it appears to be that given in the travels 
of Marco Polo, which were written about the year 1290. A 
mission, consisting of several Portuguese of various professions, 
arrived in Abyssinia in 1520; and after six years residence, all 
extept two, who were left behind, returned to Europe; and a 
very interesting narrative of their transactions during this period 
was published, in 1540, by Francis Alvarez, Secretary and 
Chaplain to the mission. About this time, the conversion of the 
Abyssinians was undertaken by the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries; and J. Bermudez, one of the Portuguese who had re- 
mained in the country, being sent by the Emperor to solicit the 
aid of the King of Portugal against his enemies, was created 
Patriarch of Ethiopia, by Pope Paul III. Bermudez returned 
to Abyssinia in 1540, accompanied by Don Christopher De 
Gama, and four hundred soldiers. In 1565, he published an 
account of the transactions, subsequent to their arrival in the 
country, under the title of “ Relation do Embaixada go. Joao 
Bermudez trouxe do Emperador do Ethiopia.” In 1557, 
Andrew Oviedo, a distinguished Jesuit, entered Abyssinia, and 
continued to advance the interests of the Catholic religion by 
his prudence, magnanimity, and forbearance, till his death, 
which happened in 1577. From this period the Jesuits were 
indefatigable in the work of Abyssinian conversion, till they were 
finally expelled from the country, in 1632, except two who 
remained, and were publicly executed in 1640. For the ac- 
counts and letters relative to Abyssinia, which were published 
by these missionaries, during the above-mentioned period, we 
must refer to the work before us, Chap. X. 

The Society of Propaganda did not, however, give up its 
views respecting the conversion of the Abyssinians; and in 
1750, a fresh mission was sent for that purpose, and succeeded 
in penetrating into the country as far as Gondar, the present 
capital. But this mission (a MS. account of which, in Italian, 
is said to be in the possession of Lord Valentia,) was not finally 
successful. 

‘These various accounts, which were accessible to the learned 
only, were but little influential in diffusing a general knowledge 
of this portion of Africa, either in this country, or any other 
part of Europe, when Bruce, in 1769, commenced his hazard- 
ous enterprize of penetrating into Abyssinia. But when his 
valuable work appeared, it contained so many traits of imagina- 
tion, accompanied with so much egotism and self adulation, and 
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was interspersed with so many careless or contradictory expres- 
sions, that the most considerate of his readers could not give 
their full assent to the whole of his narrations. It was ver 
valuable, however, on account of the deficiency of our previous 
information relative to the country of which it treats. About 
twenty-five years elapsed from the period of Bruce’s return, 
before any other European was known to visit Abyssinia; and 
consequently before the circumstances he had stated could either 
be established or confuted by subsequent observation and. in- 
quiry. ‘This task fell to the lot of Mr. Salt, who, as most of 
our readers may recollect, accompanied Lord Valentia to India, 
and visited Abyssinia on his return to Europe, in 1805, and 
whose de scription of the country and its inhabitants forms a 
very interesting part of that nobleman’s travels. Mr. Salt also 
paid a second visit to the same region, under the orders of the 
British Government, an account of which is communicated to 
the public in the elegant work before us. He appears to have 
been fully sensible of the duty which had devolved upon him 
with respect to the statements of his predecessor, and he has 
discharged it with the firmness of a man, who is conscious of 
having availed himself duly of his opportunities—some instances 
of which we shall, perhaps, have to notice in the course of the 
subsequent remarks. 

Mr. Salt having taken charge of some presents, and a letter 
from His Majesty the King of Great Britain, addressed to the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, sailed from Portsmouth on the 23d of 
January, 1809, on board of the Marian, a merchant vessel com- 
manded by Captain Weatherhead, and in company with the 
East India fleet under convoy of the Clorinde. But after beat- 
ing against tempestuous weather for three days, they were 
obliged to put back, and narrowly escaped ship-wreck, nor 
could they proceed on their destination till the 2d of March, 
when they sailed with a Brazil convoy under the direction of 
Captain Smith of the Brilliant. On the 15th of the same 
month they arrived at Madeira, and after spending three days 
there, proceeded on their voyage, and reached the Cape of 
Good Hope onthe 20th of April. On the 29th of May, when 
they were making preparations for their departure from that 
colony, a storm arose, aud such a tremendous swell rolled into 
Table Bay that it occasioned the ship to strike the ground, and 
she was in the most imminent danger of being driven on shore, 
and the shocks which she received from the waves, tore away 
her rudder, and stove in part of her stern. ‘This circumstance 
occasioned the Captain to delay sailing till the 27th of July, but 
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it enabled Mr. Salt to procure convoy for the Marian ag far as 
Mosambique. On that day she proceeded on her destination in 
company with the Racehorse and Staunch brigs of war, com- 
manded by Captains Fisher and Street. In the course of the 
voyage, Mr. Salt visited Sofala Bay, and spent the whole of the 
19th of August in a fruitless search for the town and harbour ot 
Sofala itself. The season being far spent, and the weather un- 
settled, Captain Fisher (on board of whose ship Mr. S. had 
sailed from the Cape,) determined to proceed directly to Mosam- 
bique, whither he had previously dispatched the Staunch and 
the Marian. They continued for the two following days running 
along the Bank of Sofala, in twelve fathoms water. ‘The shoals 
here greatly resemble the sands at the mouth of the Ganges, and 
as they are liable to shift, much caution is necessary in sailing 
along the coast. Mr. S. thinks this bank « has been thrown up 
by the violence of the South-east winds, which generally pre- 
vail, blowing in direct opposition to the currents of many rapid 
rivers which here flow into the sea.” He also remarks, that 
‘¢ no ship should venture into less than twelve fathoms, in which 
depth she may traverse the bank in perfect safety ;” and Captain 
Tomkinson, who sailed up that channel in the Caloden brig of 
war a few months before Mr. S., has stated in his Journal, 
“‘ that this is the best track for India ships, from the beginning 
of May to the middle of August.” On this bank, which com- 
mences about the 20th degree of South latitude, they witnessed 
the following singular spectacle. 

‘© The number of whales we met with on the Bank was very consider- 
able. At times we had twenty or thirty du sight; sume ct them passing 
close by the vessel, others darting away, making 2 snorting noise, anc 
throwing up the water like a fountain. At different times they seemed 
to be pursuing each other, wildly rotling and tumbiing about, occasion- 
ally rising erect out of the water, shining Hike Inizht pilars of silver, 
then falling on their backs, and flapping t' eir enormous fi:.s violently on 
the surface, with a noise somewhat resembling the reportof cannon. Je 
occurred tous, that during this period they were probably engaged in 
generating their species, on which account, it is not improbable, that 
at this particular season only they {requent the Bank; but whatever 
might have been the occasion of their assemblage, it was an uncommon 
and interesting sight, to see these unwieldy monsters wantonly sporting 
in the deep like playful dolphins.” p. 19. 

On the 25th of August, they arrived at the island of Mo- 
sambique, and Mr. Salt met witha very kind reception from the 
Portuguese Governor of the settlement, Don Antonio Manoel 
de Mello Castro e Mendoga, who had taken the command of 
the Government only twelve days before. Here and at 
Mesuril on the adjotning Peninsula of Cabageiro, Mr. 8. 
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remained till the 16th of September, when he took his depar- 
ture for the Red Sea, on board the Marian; the Racehorse and 
the Staunch having previously left Mosambique. This period 
appears to have been very industriously and judiciously employ- 
ed by our author, in examining the nature and productions of 
the adjoining country, and obtaining information relative to 
the state of the Portuguese settlements, and the manners and 
customs of the natives. The principal articles in the Portu- 
guese exports from these settlements are gold, ivory and slaves. 
It is the practice of the slave merchants there to permit or ra- 
ther to cause the slaves to dance, for the purpose of keeping 
them in health; and after describing one of these dances, Mr. 
S. makes the following observations : 


“ T subsequently saw several dances of the sane kind in the slave- 
vards on the Island of Mosambique; but on these occasions it appeared 
tu me that the slaves were compel/ed to dance. I shall never forget the 
expression of one womau’s countenance, who had lately, I understood, 
been brought trom the interior. She was young, aod appeared to have 
been a mother, and when coustrained to move in the circle, the solemn 
vloom that pervaded her features spoke more forcibly than any language 
the misery of her forlorn condition 

“ If there be still a sceptic who hesitates to approve of the abolition of 
the slave trade, let him visit one of these African slave-yards a short 
time before a cargo @f these wretched beings 1s exported, and if he have 
a spark of humanity lett it will surely strike conviction to his mind. 

“ On this day (August 29) seven Portuguese vessels left the Island of 
Mosambique for Goa, having on board, besides a large quantity of gold 
and ivory, about five hundred slaves, who were bought at this place at 
‘he price of ten, fifteen, and twenty dollars a head, that is women and 
children at about the rate of three and four pounds a piece, and able 
hodied meu at the price of five pounds!! * * * Five ships loaded 
with slaves went this year to ihe Brazils, each vessel carrying from three 
to four hundred: it is considered as a lucky voyage if not more than 
sixty die meach ship.” p. $4. 


The following account affords a specimen of that art and 
avarice which the Portuguese have so long and succéssfully eme 
ployed in their commerce with the natives on the eastern coast 
of Africa; and we should be happy in being convinced that 
such practices were confined to the Portuguese only. 


“ In the cool of the evening the planter took us to a kind of fair held 
in the neigh lourhood for the purpose of bartering with the traders who 
had lately arrived. The articles displayed to tempt these simple savages 
were very trifling, such as salt, shelis, beads, tobacco, coloured handker- 
chiefs and coarse cloths from Surat; a circumstance that strongly 
proves liow artfully the Portuguese have carried on this species of traffic, 
otherwise they could not for so long a period have kept the natives in 
an ignorance thus suitable to their purposes. I was informed that, in 
the interior, the traders are still able to purchase for about the value of 
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two dollars, in the above articles, either a slave or an elephant’s tooth 
froin sixty to eighty pounds weight.” p. 35. 

Among other species of information, Mr. Salt gives a short 
abstract of the history of the Portuguese settlement at Mosam- 
bique, which shows that art and avarice were not the only i- 
struments which the Portuguese employed in their intercourse 
with the people who possessed this part of the coast: treachery 
and cruelty are equally conspicuous in many of their transac- 
tions ; for about the year 1569, it is asserted that they com- 
pletely cleared the river Zembezi of the Arabs, “ by putting to 
death, or, in plainer terms, murdering all those that remained, 
onan unproved charge of having attempted to poison some 
Portuguese horses 3 though the real cause appears to have been, 
that, as they were proceeding on an incursion into the interior, 
they did not dare to leave them behind.” Happily, however, 
these scenes of injustice, barbarity and bloodshed did not remain 
long unchecked, and were followed in many instances by reta- 
liation. ‘The spirited and savage character of the natives fre- 
quently caused the Portuguese to purchase their success at a 
rate much beyond what they expected, and at last completely 
forced them to abandon their principal object. In one instance 
two hundred men with their leader, Antony Cardosa d’Al- 
meyda, were drawn into an ambuscade by the natives, and cut 
off toa man. Such patriotic efforts of men fighting for the in- 
dependence of their native shores always merit praise if they 
cannot command success, ‘The author gives the following ac- 
count of the kind of warfare which the Portuguese had to main- 
tain. 

“ Tt will he here sufficient to observe, that, in the atrocity of the means 
which the Portuguese used to attain their purposes in the East, they 
were not behjnd-hand with the Spaniards in the West. Their success, 
bowever, was by no means paralle!; the natives of Africa were not tame 
enough, like the feeble inhabitants of South America, to crouch at the 
feet of an invader, or to yield their country without a struggle. On the 
contrary, they from the first undertook, and maintained a kind of war- 
fare, which, if not always successful, at least deserves to be so; they 
fought, and they retired; they leit their towns and their plantations a 


prey to the devastations of the fue, but, the instant he relaxed from pur- 
suit or rested on his arms, they returned with redoubled vigor to the at- 


tack, and made him pay dearly for his ravages. This prudent system of 


defence saved their country from being overwhelmed; and the Portn- 
cuese in repeated expeditions to get at the mines, which formed the 
main object of their pursuit, were invariably foiled.” p. 59. 

As the track from the island of Mosambique to the Red Sea 
is but little known, Mr. Salt gives a nautical journal of the pas- 


sage as far as Aden, and observes that the variation of the com- 
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pass was particularly marked. Leaving Mosambique on the 
16th of September, they passed Cape Gardafui about midnight 
between the 27th and 28th, and anchored in the Back Bay at 
Aden on the 3rd of October. In this part of the work, the 
author completely overthrows Bruce’s fanciful speculation rela- 
tive to the Mount Ophir of the Hebrews. After staying a few 
days at Aden, and collecting considerable information relative to 
the place and its vicinity, Mr. S. undertook a journey to the 
town of Lahadj, the residence and capital of the Sultaun Ha- 
med, whom he represents as having become fully “ entitled to 
the appellation of * Father of his country,’ wk is now com- 
monly bestowed upon him by his people.” On the 11th, the 
ship sailed trom Aden and anchored in Mocha roads on the af- 
ternoon of the 13th. Here Mr. Salt took up-his residentve for a 
time, for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the state of 
affairs in Abyssinia before he attempted to penetrate into that 
country ; and besides collecting what information could be ac- 
quired at Mocha, he wrote letters to Ras Welled Selassé, 
who had been his friend during his former visit to Abyssinia, 
and to Mr. Pearce, whom he had left in the country on his re- 
turn to Europe, informing them of his arrival at Mocha, ac- 
quainting them with the object of his mission, and reqeerre 
the Ras to send «* Mr. Pearce with a proper number of mules 
and people to whatever point of the coast he thought it most ad- 
visable for him to land.” ‘The whole of November having 
passed away, and no satisfactory intelligence of the messenger 
sent with the letters to Abyssinia haying been received, Mr. S. 
resolved to pass over to the African coast, and to enter Abyssi- 
nia by way of Amphila. On his arrival at Ayth, he learned 
that the messenger had failed in opening a communication with 
the Ras. From this place they proceeded to Amphila and met 
there with a young chief, named Alli Manda, who engaged to 
deliver Mr. g., letters to the Ras, and Mr. Pearce. On the 
6th of January (1810) Alli Manda returned to Amphila with 
two letters from Mr. Pearce in answer to Mr. Salt’s; and 
these are so characteristic of the British seaman, that we should 
have been glad if our limits would have allowed us to transcribe 
them. ‘The author now dispatched a second letter to the Ras 
by Mr. Coffin the supercargo of the Marian, informing him that 
he had changed his intention of passing into the country by 
Buré, and that he had determined to proceed to Massowa. In 
this resolution he was confirmed by an express he received from 
the new governor of Massowa, who entirely disavowed the hos, 
tile conduct of his predecessor to the English; and dispatched a 
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elve with some presents under the care of the Dola of Dahalac, 
For the purpose of assuring Mr. Salt of his friendship. When 
the gelve was about to return with an answer to this favourable 
communication, the author witnessed the following instance of 
almost unparalleled skill and intrepidity in diving, which ap- 
pears tg have taken place in about six fathoms water, 


“In the attempt to weigh the anchor the cable parted, when one of 
the natives instantly flung himself into the wacer, dived, and with the 
utmost resolution dexterously fastened the two broken ends of the cable, 
a task which he completed in about two minutes, in so eflectual a man- 
ner, that the anchor was immediately drawn up by itout of the gromad. 
The man alter this daring exploit rose periectly uuconcerved, and with- 
out any apparent fatigue.” p. 164. 

Before quitting Amphila Bay, our author spent some time in 
examining the islands and the coast as well as in collecting in- 
formation respecting the inhabitants, whose savage nature and 
dispositions are strongly manifested in the following instance of 
feasting, witnessed by Mr. Salt and Captain Weatherhead. 

“On the 25th of December, during one of our excursions on ihe island 
of Anto Sukkeer, we met with a party, composed of three men and two 
women, assembled round a fire, enjoying a least, consisting of about a 
dozen young eagles of an hall grown size, recently taken from their nests, 
and about two bushels of shell-fish, all of which, atter being broiled, were 
ate without either bread or salt; and the natives seemed to consider it as 
a most delicious repast; while the screams of the parent birds, hovering 
over their heads, furnished very appropriate music to this savage enter- 


tainment.” 

The Marian left this Bay on the 24th of January. After 
clearing the islands of hinthite, they stood close to the shore 
with a view of surveying the coast; and this circumstance 
joined to contrary winds and thick weather prevented them from 
reaching their destination at Massowa, before the 10th of Fe- 
bruary. Here Mr. Salt found the Supercargo, Mr. Pearce, a 
young Abyssinian Chief and a party of Abyssinians waiting to con- 
duct him into the country. This young chief was sent by the Ras 
to attend Mr. S. and procure for him whatever he might want 
during his journey and residence in the country ; he had also 
shown a faithful attachment to Mr. Pearce, throughout all the 
difficulties with which he had had to contend, an interesting 
account of which is given in a subsequent part of this work. 
The description which is given of Pearce’s first interview with 
his countrymen is very characteristic of the honest and intrepid 
Englishman, who had been so long excluded from British society. 
Mr. S. also bears honorable testimonv to My. Pearce’s acquisi- 
tions during his residence in Abyssinia. 
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“ | was aleo glad to find that the cultivation of his mind had kept pace 
with the improvement of his bodily powers. To a complete knowledge 
of the language of Tigré, which is reckoned by the natives extremely 
difficult to acquire, he had added a tolerable share of the Amharic, and 
possessed so perfect an insight into the manners and feelings of the 
Abyssinians, that his assistance to me as an interpreter became inva- 
luable.” 


At length, after numerous vexatious delays, arising from the 
difficulty of overcoming the caprice and satisfying the avarice 
of those concerned, the journey into the interior was commenced 
on the 23rd of February. Perhaps we camnot convey to our 
travelling countrymen, who are accustomed to sit at their ease 
in a mail coach, while they are whirled from one extremity of 
the kingdom tothe other ina few hours, a better idea of Abyssinian 
travelling, than by extracting Mr. Salt’s account of the party 
with which he commenced his journey from the coast. The 
difficulty of managing such a heterogeneous crowd, and of pro- 
viding them with food in a rugged and almost barren country, 
must present obstacles of no trifling magnitude. 


“ Before I enter upon my journey up the country, I shall endeavour 
to convey to the reader an idea of the party accompanying me, forming 
probably the largest that has ever left the coast since the Portuguese ex- 
peditions in the seventeenth century. It consisted of four Englishmen 
who attended me, Mr. Smith, the surgeon, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Coffin, and 
a servant, named Thomas Ingram: three Arabs, Hadjee Belal, Hyder, 
and Said, and about one huadred Abyssinian followers, among whom 
were Debib, Hadjee Hamood, Chelika Havea whu had charge of the 
mules and superintendance of the people, the old priest and about sixty 
bearers belonging to the Ras; most of the latter being wild desperate 
young men, who had been accustomed to attend him in his various ex- 
peditions. The rest consisted of Mr. Pearce’s aud Debib’s servants, and 
a few people of the country whom we had hired; besides three chiefs of 
the Ilazortatribe; Hummar, Omar and Solimaun, and about a dozen of 
the Nayib’s rascally camel-drivers. Of this party so formidable in num- 
bers only fourteen were furnished with firearms and spears; the others 
carrying merely slings, knives, and short heavy sticks. I had known 
twe of the Hazorta chiefs in my former expedition; Hummar, who had 
stood my friend at the bottom of Taranta, and Omar who had acted as 
our guide in the journey from Massowa to Dixan: the latter of these 
i knew to be an unprincipled villain; the third was an entire stranger.” 


p. 221. 

There is something so striking in Mr. Salt’s account of their 
first night’s encampment, after leaving Arkeeko, the conduct of 
whose inhabitants he describes as the most detestable he ever 


met with, that our readers will readily excuse us for extragting 
the concluding sentence. 


‘“‘ There was something very exhilarating in the scene we now @xpe- 
rienced: the night was clear, and our party seon divided into a variety 
of groups, each collecting rouad a separate fire; and, at eight o’dlock, 
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when the short evening prayer of the Christians, ‘ Jehu-maharnaxoo,’ 
(* Jesus forgive us’) chanted in very harmonious notes, stole along the 
camp, ap awful sensation of independence and inexpressible delight 
thrilled through my whole frame, only to be conceived by those, who, 
like myself, had just emancipated from the irksome confinement of a 
ship, and a society equally detestable with that at Arkeeho.”  p. 222. 
The Nayib’s people and the Hazorta appear for the first part 
of the journey to have been very troublesome companions, but 
they afforded Mr. 5. a good opportunity of studying their cha- 
racters, and caused Mr. Pearce to exhibit another proof of his 
courage and attachment to the Ras. Hummar the Hazorta 
chief possessed a singular combination of qualities, in which 
sycophancy, vaunting, aud cowardice were the most prominent. 
Ke would fawn upon any one in the most obsequious manner 
for the sake of a dollar; while among his equals, he was con- 
stantly using such phrases as the following; ¢ I am a ruler,’ 
“a governor,’ ¢ a king,’ ¢a lion in battle,’ ‘ my strength is equal 
to that of an elephant;’ ” and these he accompanied with 
such wild and insolent gestures as evinced, at least his own be- 
lief in the assertions.” For the first two or three days, Mr. 
Pearce regarded him with a kind of sullen contempt ; but when 
he presumed to compare himself to Ras Welled Selassé, « Mr. 
Pearce started up, seized his spear and shield, and placing him- 
self in an attitude of defiance, told him, that * he was not equal 
to the Ras’s meanest slave,’ daring him to a trial of his strength.” 
The effect of this menace upon the turbulent chief was such that 
there was no more cause to be dissatisfied with his behaviour. 
On the 3rd of March, the party crossed the mountain of Taranta, 
and arrived at Dixan, where they met with a hearty welcome 
from the Baharnegash Yasous, Mr. Salt’s former friend. A va- 


riety of circumstances concurred to endear this venerable old 


man to Mr. S. and render the meeting truly affecting ; his cha- 
racter approaches very nearly to the simplicity of the patriarchal 
times. Weextract the following pleasing account of him. 


“ March 4. At the break of day the well known sound of the Bahar- 
negash’s voice calling his family to prayers excited my attention, when 
I immediately arose and joined his party. At this moment, the interval 
of four years, which had elapsed since my former visit, appeared like a 
dream. ‘The prayers which he recited consisted of the same words, 
were pronounced in the same tone, and were offered up with the same 
fervour of devotion which I had before so often listened to with delight ; 
and. when the ceremony was concluded, the good oid man delinetd out 
his orders for the day with a patriarchal simplicity and dignity of man- 
ner that was really affecting to contemplate.” p. 239. 


Early on the morning of the 5th, the party left Dixan, and, 
after encountering much fatigue, difficulties and danger, arrived 
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on the 15th at Chelicut, the place where the Ras had appointed 
to receive the mission. In this route they passed the mountain 
of Devra Damo, one of those fastnesses which, in the early pe- 
riods of Abyssinian history, served as places of confinement for 
the younger branches of the reigning family; a circumstance 
rendered familiar to ‘most of our readers by the perusal of Dr. 
Johnson’s « Rasselas.” It was in this route also that Mr. S. 
Arst obtained a sight of the Sanga, or Galla ox, so much cele- 
brated for the size of its horns, and he refutes the theory of Mr. 
Bruce, respecting the cause and consequences of their enormous 
size. He considers his observations on these subjects, as 
‘© merely ingenious conjectures, thrown out by the author solely 
for the exercise of his own ingenuity,” 
At Chelicut, Mr. Salt learned the impossibility of proceeding 
to Gondar, the residence of the Emperor, on account of the 
unsettled state of the country; he was therefore obliged, 
though with great reluctance, to deliver his majesty’s letter and 
presents tothe Ras. ‘ The painted glass window, the picture 
of the Virgin Mary, and a handsome marble table,” were im- 
mediately placed in the church at Chelicut; and ¢ the effect 
produced by these presents on the minds of all classes became 
very apparent. ‘The purity of our religion ceased to be ques- 
tioned, our motives for visiting the country were no longer 
doubted, and our importance, in consequence, so highly rated, 
that the king’s brother shortly after visited me, with a view of 
securing my interest should any change be adopted with respect 
to the present government.” In order to give the reader an idea of 
the state of the country at the time of his visit, the author inserts 
Mr. Pearce’s narrative of the f*tansactions that had taken place 
while he had resided in the country. ‘This narration derives pe- 
culiar interest from the unparalleled circumstance of a single in- 
dividual, in a strange country of half civilized barbarians, daring 
singly to contend with one of its mightiest chiefs, and finally 
overcoming all obstacles by his courage and personal attachment 
to the Ras, whom he told on one occasion, when he had been 
refused a fresh supply of cloth, that ‘ he was more like a beg- 
gar than a governor, and that he would not stay any longer with 
him.” As this threat did not produce any immediate effect, 
Mr. Pearce carried it into execution, and travelled many days 
into the interior of the country for the purpose of entering into 
the service of another chief ; but hearing that a war was about 
to commence between the Ras and Gojee, the Galla chief, to 
whom he at first intended to offer his services, he hastened back 
to Antalo, the residence of his old master; and having gained 
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admittance to his presence, the old man, with tears in his eyes, 
turned round to one of his chiefs ** who was sitting beside him, 
and pointing to Mr. Pearce, said, ¢ look at this man! he came 
to me a stranger, about five years ago, and not being satisfied 
with my treatment, left me in great anger ; but now that I am 
deserted by some of my friends, aad pressed upon by my ene- 
mies, he is come back to fight by my side.*”’ A mule and a 
piece of cloth were then given to him, and an allowance of corn 
ordered for his support. About a week afterwards, he march- 
ed with the Ras’s army to meet the Galla; and such was the 
impetuous fury with which he rushed into the thick of the 
fight, that the Ras « cried out to his attendants, ¢ Stop, stop that 
madman !’ but he called in vain.” ‘The Galla being defeated, 
and a peace concluded, the army returned to Antola; but we 
cannot follow the author through the remainder of Mr. Pearce’s 
interesting narrative, which contains abundant proofs of the ne- 
cessity and effect of an intrepid and daring spirit in a country 
like Abyssinia. 

In the subsequent chapters, Mr. Salt gives a sketch of the 
life and character of Ras Welled Selassé ; and with a simplicity 
and candour which always distinguish the lover of truth, cor- 
rects some erroneous opinions he had formed on this subject 
on his former visit to the country. Here he also furnishes 
much information relative to the manners, customs, and dispo- 
sitions of the Abyssinians, particularly those of ‘Tigré; their 
manner of keeping lent, their feasting when that season expires, 
and the ceremonies of baptism and commumion, with that of 
annually commemorating our Saviour’s baptism, in practice 
among them. During the period of lent, the author em- 
braced an opportunity of making a tour to the river Tacazze, 
one of the principal branches of the Nile, which enabled him to 
obtain considerable information relative to the geography and 
general history of that part of the empire. During his resi- 
dence in the country he had frequent opportunities of convers- 
ing with Dofter Esther, the learned friend of Mr. Bruce; and 
the information he obtained on these occasions enables him to 
correct several mis-statements of that celebrated traveller. 

“Tn this account (says Mr. Sult) it is to be observed, that the most 
material points (besides those noticed in the firmer parts of this work) 
which affect Mr. Bruce's veracity, are those of his never having received 
any Mistrict ar command; his pet having been engaged in the battles 
of Serbraxas—the overthrow of his pretensions to an almost intuitive 
knowledpe of the languages of the country—his mis-statements respect- 
pg Guanguol, Amba Yascus, and the living feast, and the unpardonable 
couceament of the fact, that Balugant attended bim on his journey to 
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the sources of the Nile. Many of these points, however inconsistent in 
themselves, or however strongly they may be contradicted by the evi- 
dence which I have collected, are of such a nature, that they do not ad- 
mit of any positive proof by which they may be actually set aside; but 
the confutation of the latter cireumstauce, resting upon data accessible 
to every one in possession of Mr. Bruce’s work, is more particularly 
worthy of notice, as it appears to me, that there was something of cruelty 
so perfectly inexcusable in his whole conduct towards this young man, 
who materially assisted him in his researches, that it can admit of ne 
apology.” p. 338. 


We think, with Mr. Salt, that Bruce’s only motive for thus 
treating this young Italian (Signor Balugani) was * his anxious 
and vehement desire of obtaining the sole credit of having first 
visited the sources of the Nile, and an aversion from his being 
known to have had any partner in his researches on this occa- 
sion.” The progress of the Abyssinians and the surrounding 
tribes in the art of war, may readily be inferred from the sen- 
gations produced by two small brass cannons which formed 
part of the presents taken from this country by Mr, Salt. One 
difficulty however remained respecting them, and that was their 
management : this gave rise to the following request of the Ras. 


“ Shortly afterwards he requested that I would permit one of the Eng 
lishmen attending me to stay with Mr. Pearce, assiguing as a reason for 
this request, the necessity of having some one Lo manage the guns, fos, 
as he remarked, ‘ mv enemies have all heard of their arrival, and have 
already expressed great alarm at the inteiligence, but, unless some one 
remain to direet them, they (knowing our ignorance in such matters) 
will soon get over their fears; leave me ouly another jagonah like Mr. 
Pearce, and they will never dare tu meet me in the field” p 363. 


In most barbarous or half civilized countries, as well as in 
this, captives taken in war frequently become slaves; but we 
do not recollect to have seen any account in which slavery ap- 
pears under so mild a form as in Abyssinia; and, from our au- 
thor’s general abhorrence of the practice, we conceive there is 
no reason to suspect that the picture is too favourably drawn— 
it presents, at least, a pleasing specimen of Abyssinian huma- 
nity. 

“ Generally speaking, however, the slaves in Abyssinia are very hap- 
py; and several of those [ conversed with, who had been captured at an 
advanced period of life, preferred their latter mode of living to that 
which they had led in their native wilds; a eircumstance which, inva 
great measure, may be attributed to the docility of their character which 
allows them soon to become naturalized among strangers. The situa- 
tion of slaves, indeed, is rather honorable than disgraceful throughout 
the east, and the difference between their state aud that of the western 
slaves is strikingly apparent. They have no lung voyage to make, no 
violent change of habits to undergo, no out door labour to perform, and 
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no ‘ white man's scora to endure,’ but, on the contrary, are frequentty 
adopted, like children, into the family, and, to make use of an eastern 
expression, ‘ bask in the sunshine of their master.’ ” P. 381. 


Having taken an affecting leave of the Ras, and several of 
his other friends, Mr.S. set. out on his return on the 5th of 
May, accompanied by several chiefs and other attendants, and 
among these was the venerable Baharnegash Yasous. They 
travelled by way of Axum, Dixan, and the pass of Assauli, the 
summit of which mountain they reached on the 22nd of May. 
This pass is through the same chain of mountains as that of 'Ta- 
ranta, but situated northward of it. Soon afterwards the Ba- 
harnegash bid our author a final, an everlasting farewel. We 
have already introduced this modern patriarch to the acquain- 
tance of our readers, during his early devotions at Dixan, as 
Mr. S. ascended into the country; and there is something so 
truly admirable in his character, and so worthy of imitation, 
even by those who pride themselves in being classed among the 
most civilized of mankind, that we shall extract Mr. S.’s de- 
scription of him. . 


“Tn the evening (May 22nd) Baharnegash Yasous, who had attendec 
me during my whole stay in the country, took his leave. Among all the 
men with whom | have ever been intimately acquainted, I consider this 
old man as one of the most perfect and blameless characters. His mine: 
seemed to be iormed upon the purest principles of the Christian reli- 
gion ; his every thought and action appearing to be the result of its dic- 
tates. Ife would often, to ease his mule, walk more than half the day ; 
and as he journeyed by my side, continually recited prayers for our wel- 
fare and future prosperity. On all occasions he sought to repress in 
those around hin: every improper feeling of anger; conciliated them by 
the kindest words, and excited them by bis own example to an active 
perfurmance of their several duties. Jf a man were weary, he would 
assist him in carrying his burden; if he perceived any of the mules’ 
backs to be hurt, he would beg me to have them relieved; and con- 
stantly wiien he saw me engaged in shooting partridges or other birds, 
he would call out to them to fly out of the way; shaking his head anc 
begging me, in a mournful accent, not to kill them. I have remarked 
ja my former journal, that with all this refined feeling of humanity, he 
was far from being devoid of courage, and I had an opportunity subse- 
quently of witnessing several instances of his bravery, though he ap- 
peared on all occasions peculiarly anxious to avoid a quarrel. At the pre- 
sent time he was at variance with the Nayib of Massowa, and therefore 
did not think it right to venture farther towards the coast. On his going 
sway, I presented him with a hundred dollars and a piece of broad cloth 
to make him a kaftan, and we parted, I believe, with mutual regret ; at 
jeast, for my own part I can truly say, that I have seldom felt more re- 
«pect for an individual than I did for this worthy man.” P. 445. 


The day after this affecting parting, Mr. S. descended the 
mountain, and arrived at Massowa on the 24th, where he was 
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seized with a fever, but was sufficiently recovered to embark for 
Mocha on the 5th of June; at which place he arrived onthe 
10th of the same month. On the 27th, the Marian left the 
Roads of Mocha, and the storms they experienced in the vici- 
nity of Socotra obliged them to direct their course to Bombay, 
in order that the ship might receive such repairs as would enable 
her to complete her voyage. ‘This being done, they sailed from 
Bombay on the 4th of October, and reached the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 4th of December. ‘The ship weighed anchor 
again on the 12th, and reached the coast of England on the 
10th of January, 1811, after an absence of very nearly two 
ears. 

Mr. Salt has subjoined an Appendix to his work, which em- 
braces the following subjects.—1. Vocabularies of the dialects 
spoken by various tribes on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
some in the interior. 2, Directions for entering Mosambique 
Harbour. 3. A short account of a voyage made into Ethiopia 
by three missionary’monks, in 1751. 4. A concise view of the 
animals indigenous to Abyssinia, with lists of a considerable 
number of rare birds and plants which Mr.5S. discovered durin 
his travels in that country. 5. A translation of the accounts 
given by Abn P Wardi and Marco Polo, respecting Abyssinia, 
and the adjoining districts; with various miscellaneous obser 
vations respecting the trade of Zela and Mocha, and the posi- 
tion of the Island of Abdelcuria, and the north-west end of the 
island of Socotra. 

The volume is also accompanied with thirty-seven plates, in- 
cluding a map of Abyssinia and various charts, all on a large 
scale, and well executed. ‘These are a general chart of the east- 
ern coast of Africa ; of Mosambique harbour; of Amphila bay; 
of Howakil bay; harbour of Masso:va; of Annesly bay ; and 
of Zela. ‘Che remainder of the number are principally vignettes 
views and portraits, and do equal credit to Mr. Salt’s taste in 
the selection, and to his abilities in the execution. 

Having given this copious abstract of the work, we must 
conclude by remarking, that the general impression left on 
our minds after a careful perusal of it is, that the author 
executed the mission with which he was charged with 
equal credit to himself and advantage to his country. And, we 
add, that the narrative of his transactions is written with that 
perspicuity and simplicity which at once characterize truth, and 
indicate a mind too confident of its own resources to have re. 
course to adventitious aid, 
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Art. X¥.—The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal. Nos. 48. 
and 49. February and June, 1815. 


Since the commencement of Reviews in this country, an im- 
portant change has taken place in their character and effect. In 
their first operation, they rather formed, than expressed the pre- 
vailing opinions of the age. They possessed no small degree 
of power in guiding and controlling the general state of senti- 
ment on the principal questions in literature, politics and religion. 


The public taste received from them, a great proportion of its 


predilections and its prejudices in the different and opposite 
classes of the republic of letters. ‘They were appealed to, as 
authorities ; a habit of deference was formed in the public mind; 
and the effect of that habit was alike apparent in the fears which 
deprecated their severity, and the hopes which presumed on 
their approbation. 

This state of things may be traced to two causes—the one 
relating to the writers, the other to the readers of periodical 
criticism :—the one resuliing trom the ability, candour and 
general impartiality which distinguished many of the earhiest 
contributions to this department of our national literature; the 
other, arising from the limited extent of interest which literary 
topics had at that period, which naturally tended to prevent 
serious rivalry and left them in possession of undisputed 
authority. ‘There might then indeed, as well as at the present 
time, be instances of inequality, partiality and injustice; but 
they were rather occasional, than habitual and characteristic 
irregularities. ‘They were not degraded into organs of literary 
and political faction; and had not then learned to descend from 
the bench to the bar, and, instead of detailing the facts with 
scrupulous integrity and delivering their interpretation of the 
law with dignified temper, to display the impetuosity and dog- 
matism of erparte pleaders—determined at all hazards to defend 
their clients and secure their reward. It must be confessed, that 
another circumstance came in aid of their authority. The 
secret machinery by which the process of reviewing was per- 
formed, was not so generally understvod as it is in our age. _ Its 
productions appeared duly accredited, and with all the advantage 
of an exclusive patent in their favour. The very monopoly 
secured a predisposition to admire and be satisfied. Unquestion- 
able talents and the first names in the literary world occasionally 
stamped upon the early journals of our country. their image 
and superscription; and the circulation was too limited either 
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to invite an extensive competition, or to create a fictitious 
currency. 

At that time, it belonged principally to a class made up of 
professional characters and of such as enjoyed the advantages 
of leisure and taste, to be the regular purchasers and readers 
of critical journals. But how widely different is the present 
state of things! The French revolution formed an era in our 
literary, as well as our political history. From that period, a 
new impulse seems to have been given to the circulation of 
thought on every subject of inquiry. ‘The means of informa- 
tion are now universally accessible ; and repositories of intel- 
ligence find readers of every age and of every class. Opinions 
are formed as hastily as they are communicated. Principles 
once held sacred are renounced as soon as they are opposed. 
Books are read, rather for the sake of appearing wise, than of 
being so; and superticial declamation and confident assertion 
are received for profound reasoning and convincing demonstra- 
tion. ‘Lhe stream that formerly moved along, noiseless and 
deep within narrow bounds, now rolls a world of shallow waters 
over a wide and extended surface: the current may be as deep 
as ever, but it is far less distinguished than when it flowed 
silently and alone; it is almost lost to the eye amidst the 
surrounding inundation. 

We do not however allude to this change for the purpose of 
expressing our repinings and regrets. Some disadvantages, it is 
confessed, may be its natural results. It may afford numerous 
facilities for the success of empiricism; it may extend the cir- 
culation of erroneous principles ; a greater degree of familiarity 
with the discoveries of science may seem to lessen its dignity ; 
and more effectual scope may be afforded for the dangerous in- 
novations of folly, fanaticism and sceptical philosophy. But 
these accidental evils will ultimately produce a counteraction ; 
and as “ knowledge is power” according to the Baconian apho- 
rism, its wider diffusion must eventually be beneficial, 

It is obvious, that one effect arising from this altered state of 
things, has been an amazing increase of literary journals of 
every description,—adapted to the various classes of opinion 
on politics, morals, and theology; and graduated according to 
the average talent pervading those classes. Each sodality is 
sufficiently extensive to support the speculation ; the journal is 
at length as essential to the interests of the party, as the party 
had at first been to the circulation of the journal; and thus it 
has become not merely an ornamental appendage, but an efh- 
cient auxiliary—a part of the moral and mental mechanism by 
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which its ulterior designs have been accomplished. In this way 
a gradual change has been brought about in the general character 
of reviews. Whatever may be the ability displayed in original 
disquisition or analytical detail, in the illustrations of taste or 
the developements of science, there is one object to which all 
these exertions of intellect are generally rendered subservient ; 
one party, of whos esentiments and feelings they are made the 
acknowledged medium of communication—the barometer that 
indicates their elevations and depressions—the official and au- 
thentic reporter of their opinions. Hence a kind of intellectual 
Jesuitism is visible in their artifices and their aims; the esprzé 
du corps displays its energy, in the variety as well as in the 
direction of its efforts; and the littleness of Sectarianism ap- 
pears in unhallowed association with the vigor and expansion of 
genius. 

} Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet— 

It is this intermingling of fiction with fact, this violent distortion 
of truth, this determination to support hypothetical consistency 
without any regard to calm inquiry and rational deduction, this 
substitution of fallacies for argument, and of party-coloring for 
faithful relation, which characterise some of the most able and 
popular journals of the present age. We are far from saying, 
or imagining, that there was nothing of the same disposition 
half a century ago; we are too firm believers in the identity of 
human nature as to its radical tendencies and operations, in all 
ages, to form this supposition; but it was certainly at that time 
more wisely controlled—and less offensively displayed ; and was 
therefore more consistent with the dignity of literature and the 
interests of truth. It is reported by Boswell that in the year 
1776, Dr. Johnson talking of the Reviews said—« I think them 
very impartial; I do not know an instance of partiality ;” and 
this remark was made at a time when the journals alluded to, on 
some of the subjects that excited the most powerful interest in 
the mind of Johnson, were by no means accordant with his 
favorite opinions. Could that able critic and acute moralist 
pronounce such an eulogium now? It requires no extensive 
range of observation to enable one to answer the query. 

To all these remarks it may be objected, that truth on every 
subject is on one side; that principles are of essential impor- 
tance; that neutrality and indecision betray an abject, timid, 
unmanly character, and suit not the genius of the present age ; 
that free and unfettered speculation discovers new regions of 
thought and sentiment; that what is old was once a novelty ; 
aud that the collision of inquiry in various and opposite direc- 
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tions, is ultimately conducive to the interests of science, liberty 
and religion. All this is most freely conceded—but should it 
thence be inferred that violence, exaggeration, abuse, and all 
the petty sophistries of special pleading, are requisite in order 

to elicit the truth of principles or of facts? Such arts may be 
necessary for the purposes of faction or of interest 5 but the 

cannot be reconciled with the dignity of reason or the love of 
knowledge. ‘They may amuse the trifling, and gratify the par- 
tisan ; but they are alike inimical to the cause of literature and 
the principles of justice—they counteract the tendencies of the 
one—they violate the claims of the other. 

We do not wish to conceal, that the tone of these desultory 
observations has been, in a great measure, determined by recol- 
lections and associations excited in our minds, when we have 
reflected on the character and influence of the Edinburgh 
Review. From its commencement, we have been attentive ob- 
servers of its spirit and conduct. We can know nothing res- 
pecting its private economy, but we are sufhciently acquainted 
with its outward and visible signs” to be able to state an opi- 
nion of its character, which we will do with conscious impar- 
tiality. It owes its popularity to various causes, some of which 
are accidental; some highly to the credit of its conductors and 
contributors; and some as deeply involving them in merited 
reprobation. 

In the first place, the Edinburgh Review was indebted for 
its primary attractions, to its obvious and decided superiority 
over the literary journals that existed at the time of its com- 
mencement. As a quarterly journal, it was then a novelty. 
Its articles were fewer in number; but on this account the 
subjects of analysis and discussion were more select, and a 
wider range was afforded for original disquisition. The older 
reviews had been for some time conducted with much less 
ability than was displayed at an earlier period of their his- 
tory. ‘lhey seemed to be in the wane, and to exhibit unequi- 
vocal symptoms of decrepitude ; while no lively and general 
interest was excited by the journals of a more recent date. 
These circumstances were favorable to the project of the 
Northern barristers. In their first efforts, they displayed the 
freshness and vivacity of youth. They struck out a new path, 
with all the heroism and impetuosity of adventurous enterprise. 
They discovered a hardihood and a consciousness of power, 
that gave to their earliest efforts the dignity of ease. No ex- 
pression of fear proclaimed their timidity ; no bashfulness re- 
pressed their courage; no reluctance betrayed their irresolu- 
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tion; but prompt, daring and decided, they avowed their 
immature opinions with all the confidence of age, and invested 
their very first thoughts with the authority of experience. ‘This 
offspring of the head, like the fabled Minerva, started forth at 
its birth full-armed; and like her too, soon acquired the power 
of intimidation. 

in the next place, it must be confessed even by those whose 
dislike to the princip!es of the Edinburgh Review is the most 
iiveterate, that a large proportion of its original dissertations 
has been distinguished by transcendent ability. Dzssertatzons 
unquestionably they are, but of no mean value. ‘They formed 
4 striking contrast to the jejune remarks, and dry abstracts of 
the journals which preceded them. They furnished materials 
for thinking; and we have a distinct remembrance of the zest 
and relish they imparted. Authors indeed had sometimes rea- 
son to complain of their treatment; often altogether neglected 
or ‘at once dispatched,” with a summary judgment pro- 
rlounced upon them, they seemed made merely for the purpose 
of furnishing these expert talkers with a subject : and the smart- 
ness, and the energy, and the lively intonations of an oral 
lecture, were by the magic of their eloquence transfused into 
their critical harangues. It not unfrequently happened, that, 
with all their occasional violations of literary justice, their dis- 
quisitions were far more valuable than any abstracts they could 
have supplied with little or no expenditure of thought from the 
works they noticed; and this conviction, soon fixed in the pub- 
lic mind, rendered their crimes venial, and in some instances 
was considered as an ample expiation. 

‘They selected topics of peculiar interest to a large class of 
readers. Metaphysical science no longer confined to useless 
abstractions and mere ontology, but chiefly occupied in the de- 
partments of intellectual and ethical philosophy; and political 
economy in its general principles and practical applications— 
were the subjects on which many of their earliest and ablest 
essays were composed. For these inquiries their education and 
their habits had previously fitted them. The system of mental 
culture adopted at the Northern Universities, is of a more 
elastic and flexible character than that pursued in this part of 
our island. It adapts itself more readily to the changing aspect 
of the times; it embraces a wider range of investigation ; it 
comes more directly home to the business of life; and though 
decidedly inferior to that established in our own Universities in 
regard to the higher branches of classical and mathematical 
learning, its arrangements are more subservient to objects of 
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general utility. There are also connected with that system of 
education, practical advantages for attaining eminence in the 
dialectic art, which served the double purpose of preparing the 
reviewers for professional and for literary contests. ‘Thus qua- 
lified for both attack and defence, they commenced their opera- 
tions. 

It was natural to imagine, from the character of their intel- 
lectual temperament, their juvenile ardor, their comparative 
inexperience, and their necessarily limited acquaintance with 
the difficulties and intricate complications of ministerial ma- 
noeeuvring, that, on the irritating subject of party-politics, they 
would take what is commonly termed the popular side ; and be 
far more delighted with oppugning, than with defending, the 
measures of administration. ‘lo find fault is always more easy 
than to vindicate and defend; and crimination will generally 
meet with more admirers, than apology and explanation. It is 
needless to say, that whenever truth or justice appeared on 
the side of the assailants, they produced an impression on the 
public mind of unprecedented force and extent: and the com- 
petition they have provoked, is an act of reluctant and extorted 
homage to their power. We intend not to retrace their aber- 
rations. Our opinion of their political character will become 
apparent in the course of future investigations; and while we 
declare that we mean not to take advantage of delinquencies that 
can well be forgotten, we frankly acknowledge, that the cause 
of civil and religious liberty is under obligations to the prompti- 
tude and ardor of their zeal. ‘heir motives might be partial, 
but their efforts were general. Their shield was often ee 
up in defence of freedom, their sword well wielded for its 
tection. This is the fairest flower in the wreath of their a 
and it is amaranthine. 

We wish it had been in our power to say, that they had 
always been the protectors of innocence and of genus. Deep 
were the wounds they intended to inflict on some of no ordinary 
fame. They have since essayed to make reparation for their 
former wantonness, and affected a benevolent regard to the 
lasting reputation of those they sought to injure ; but their apo- 
logies have come too late for the credit of their sincerity; their 
auguries have not proved to be prophetic, and the public are 
less than ever disposed to believe in their infallibility. 

We are almost afraid of adverting to another cause of the 
extensive circulation of the Edinburgh Review—not however 
because we are afraid to avow our convictions, but because the 
Statement and illustration of them would require an elaborate 
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discussion—in order to do them justice and secure the impres- 
sion we wish to communicate. Shall we term that cause of 
notoriety, their religion or their irreligion? It has obviously 
been their policy, to take as little notice as possible of theologi- 
cal tarerig it was a prudent policy, for had they frequently 
intermeddled with such topics, or entered into minute contro- 
versies, their incompetency would at once have destroyed every 
vestige of confidence in their decisions. ‘Their attacks have 
usually been in the way of skirmishing; and an outpost or a 
straggler has served as the victim of their vengeance. In polemic 
contests, they are wandering Arabs—hovering in the rear and 
discovering a ferocious pusillanimity. If they would openly 
avow their scepticism, and tell us at once that they make no 
pretensions to the belief of Christianity under any modification, 
we should understand them, and might undertake an honorable 
crusade against such Saracens. 

In their notice of that fashionable divinity which exists 
amony themselves, they have discovered some inclination to 
think now and then, on the unphilosophical subject of religion. 
But mere locality appears to have been the exciting and pre- 


ponderating cause of the notice: and the process of generalising 


pursued by them to such an extent as to identify Christianity 
with natural religion; their unqualified approbation of so im- 
palpable and unsubstantial a religion; and the subtle, disin- 
genuous observations thrown out on every other mode of 
presenting Christian truth; are decisive proofs either of total 
indifference to all religious principles, or of their leaning to that 
particular system of Christianity (if such a misnomer can be 
allowed) which in its reasonings and tendencies most readily 
amalyamates with practical and speculative infidelity. 

But it will be asked—in what way this virtual and insinuated 
scepticism of the Edinburgh Review can have contributed to 
its wider circulation? We are very far from intending to assert, 
that if that journal had uniformly exhibited a different character 
on the subject of religion, it would not have had as extensive 
and as permanent a reputation. But it would have been in a 
different circle; and, in a large proportion of the sphere in 
which its authority is now almost oracular, it would have as- 
sumed a “ questionable shape,” and all the taste and genius 
which have been the basis of its fame, would have been found 
incapable of preserving it from contempt and oblivion. We are 
persuaded that the spirit of infidelity is far more widely dif- 
fused than is generally imagined. It is not now the rude, mis- 
shapen, monstrous thing which it was in the vulgar raillery of 
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Paine; nor isit that more graceful deformity which was pro- 
duced by the elegant speculations of Hume ; nor yet that con- 
temptible buffoonery which Voltaire exhibited for the diversion 
of fools; it is an evil principle not concentrated and embodied 
in any one specific form, but pervading by its energy the g great 
mass of our literature, wad combining an almost Satanic omni- 
presence with infinite versatility. It can unite with a respect 
for an ecclesiastical establishment, a disbelief of all the principles 
that render that establishment worth maintaining. It readily 
assumes the garb of nonconformity, because under the mask of 
Opposition to a religious establishmeut, it can more effectually 
circulate its infidelity. It can plead the cause of toleration, 
for the sake of insinuating, that all opinions in religion are 
equally matters of indifference—mere moonshine —wanderings 
of the human intellect ! It can pronounce its eulogium on the 
certainty and demonstrations of science, at the expence of 
moral principles; and commend the elegance and taste of a 
sentimental rhapsody, which, assuming the guise of religion, 
is yet presented in awful disjunction from all that is peculiar 
and characteristic in the system of Christianity. It is specially 
betrayed, in the total and habitual want of deference to the 
authority of revelation ; in the sneer which sets it aside —in the 
wit that expends upon it its antiquated jokes — in the dexterous 
casuistry that evades its decisions—in the false principles that 
counteract its tendency,—and in the sophistical arguments 
which reduce to mere human opinions the solemn declarations 
of that volume whichis proved, by an immense congeries of 
facts, to be the word of God that liveth and abideth for ever. 
We fecl no hesitation in asserting, that the Edinburgh Review, 
with the exception of a few articles 
—--~ rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 

has tended to produce this sceptical spirit; and, that the re- 
action of that spirit has tended to support the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

There is little that demands particular notice in the first of 
the numbers before us, except the display of strong nationality 
in the articles on Scott’s * Lord of the Isles’ and Leslie ¢ on 
Heat and Moisture ;’ an infamous account of Joanna Southcote’s 
imposture ; and their falsely prophetic denunciation of failure 
on the part of those who should recommence another ¢ cru- 
sade in behalf of the Bourbons!” It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the scheme which at present succeeds so well in 
France, may in its future results disappoint some of the expec- 
tations of those who formed it. History is still * leaning on her 
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elbow” to record the consummation of the more affecting 
scenes in the great tragic drama. In the mean time duty binds 
us to say, that we can have no great confidence in the sta- 
bility of a government which with all its pretensions to tolera- 
tion, and its interminable obligations to Protestant deliverers, 
discovers such cruel apathy, such impolitic indifference, such an 
unrighteous oblivion of the instructive lessons which the short- 
lived power of the — ding government (bad as it otherwise 
was) had exhibited in reference to the protection of the Re- 
formed Churches. We wait anxiously to see what notice the 
Edinburgh Reviewers will take of recent events in the South of 
France. If they do not employ in their discussion of this sub- 
ject all their energies, and maintain an honorable consistency 
with their former disquisitions on the principles of general 
liberty, we shall be, we do not say disappointed, but much dis- 
inclined to overlook the omission. 

In the course of what may be termed their political retrospect, 
in the number for February, there is one sentiment advanced, 
that deserves particular reprehension. Adverting to the F rench 
revolution, they say—*‘it was a destruction of great abuses, 
executed with much violence, injustice, and inhumanity. The 
destruction is in itself, and for so much, a good. Injustice and 
inhumanity would cease to be vice Sy if they were not productive 
of great mischief to society. ‘This is a most perplexing account 
to balance.” p. 519. This is not the place for entering into the 
much-debated question, whether more good or more evil has 
arisen or is likely yet to arise to the world from the French 
revolution : the perplexity that would attend a calm and rational 
attempt to balance the account has, indeed, been lessened, but 
is still great.—It is the broad unvarnished avowal of a doctrine 
repugnant to every moral principle and every Christian senti- 
ment, to which we would advert; a doctrine which has acquired 
an awful prominency in the reasonings of most modern philo- 
sophers and politicians. It was unknown amidst the speculations 
of heathen moralists. Aristotle and Cicero in their ethical dis- 
sertations, invariably distinguished between virtue and utility. 
Ft was reserved for the philosophers of modern times to annihi- 

late this distinction—in other words, to resolve the principal 
obligations of morality into the principle of expediency. ‘They 
have at least, with impious daring, attempted it.—We scru- 
ple not to attribute the ferocity which distinguished the lead- 
ing political characters in France during the horrible age of 
rapine and bloodshed as yet scarcely terminated, to the direful 
operation of this principle; a mercenary selfish calculation de- 
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termined every question: and here we find the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, in a most fearless and unhesitating tone as if it were a 
received axiom in their system of ethics, readily asserting and 
approving of this vicious morality. If the « great mischief re- 
sulting to society be the only reason why injustice and inhu- 
manity are vices,’ then we ask—how much mischief must 
arise from an unjust act, before it can be denominated great? 
Who are to be the judges of what is greatly mischievous, or 
mischievous at all—the sufferers, or those who cause them to 
suffer? Where is the criminality of an act of injustice, (adulter 
for instance) which is never detected? What would be the 
consequence to society if this principle of expediency and con- 
venient calculation were to regulate the intercourse of private 
life? And on what tenable ground could that delinquent be 
brought to trial, who should be able to prove, that great benee 
fits had resulted from his great vices; and that, according to 
the moral laws of his country, he ought to be deemed a bene- 
factor and a philanthropist ? « This is, indeed, a most per- 
plexing account to balance,” and we much fear that all the 
arithmetical adroitness of our highly distinguished brethren 
cannot settle it. ‘The iniquitous maxim which we are repro- 
bating teaches men to sin on principle; it erases every natural 
and honorable sentiment ; it destroys all the responsibility which 
attaches to motives; it erects a mean and pitiable self-love on 
the throne of judgment, and, disregarding all the sanctions and 
determinations of the divine law, virtually, intentionally, and 
most impiously, banishes the Deity from the moral government 
of the universe ! 

The Article on Joanna Southcote is remarkable for both its 
coarseness and its meanness. It is a shameless palliation and 
defence of imposture—for the unworthy purpose of showin 
that they could make out as good a case in behalf of a poor de- 
luded and deluding woman, as had been devised for the vindi- 
cation of greater and more successful impostors! Among po- 
pular delusions they include the fanatical scheme of those, ol 
dream that a season of ‘ universal and perpetual peace” is at 
hand. And to this absurdity, classed with animal magnetism— 
metallic tractors—the nostrums of quacks—the reveries of La- 
vater—the craniology of Gall and Spurzheim—the Godwinian 
notion of perfectubility—and various other modes of mental and 
mechanical imposture, they presume to add the BrsLe and 
Missions !—and afterwards observe—‘ Such an age, we verily 
“ think, was worthy of the revelations of Joanna.” p. 455. 
Our conclusion is, that those must be sceptical indeed, who 
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can henceforward doubt the scepticism of such writers. There 
is throughout this article, an affectation of liberality, and a 
gentleness of demeanor towards Joanna and her advocates, 
which are in striking contrast with the contemptuous malignity 
with which they have occasionally treated the fanaticism of 
methodists. But the closing paragraphs are so remarkable for 
disingenuousness, that we shall insert them : 

“It is by no means truc, assometimes represented, that the sect has 
been confined to the lowest, and most ignorant persons. Hitherto, how- 
ever, it has not been very numerous; which nay be accounted tor, not 
from the absurdity of is tenets, but ‘from the combination of tw , other 
circumstances. In the first place, the Joanites were never persecuted. 
They were completely neglected by government and little preached 
against by the clergy. This we state to the credit of our country; al- 
though some men of superior wisdom were indignant because the 
attorney-general did not prosecute the prophetess for blasphemy. In 
the second place, the sect has never produced any preacher with the 
indefatigable activity and overpowering eloquence of Whitheld or 
Wesley. But if such a preacher should soon arise, it is not impossible 
that it might still revive and flourish more than ever: adding another 
church to “the great number of churches established, and unesiablished, 
into which the empire is divided,—a division, by which the more mani- 


fold it becomes the public peace and liberty are the less likely to be dis- 
turbed or oppressed by any one of them. 


“Upon the whole the mission of Johanna Southcott is an extremely 
curious article in the history of human credulity. But while we laugh 
at the simplicity of her disciples, we may ail of us do well to look home- 
ward, and to consider whether our own belief is not on various occasions 
determined by our feelings more than by evidence,—whether we are not 
sometimes duped by respected names or bold pretenders—and sometimes 
by our own fancies, fears or wishes.”—pp. 470, 471. 

This cannot be misunderstood. It is an evident implication 
of Christianity with the zdola theatri—the systems that rest on 
the authority of names and opinions, and which cannot be sup- 
ported by rational evidence. It is a specimen of that sentimental 
pytrhonism which so often disgraces and degrades this distin- 
guished journal. ‘The passage is so artfully constructed, that 
if analysed for the sake of proving it a libel on the Christian 
faith, the defendant might evade the charge by alleging that it 
was directed, not against Christianity, but against institutions 
of human origin which were sometimes permitted to attach 
themselves to the purity of divine truth. With this plea, he 
might rebut the legal proof of infidelity; but that very plea 
would only involve him in the manifest guilt of disingenuous- 
ness, and of base and abject cowardice. It would secure no 
impression in his favor, in the consciences and feelings of the 
court. The conviction would still remain, that the accused 
was an artful designing sceptic ; and that he had not courage 
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enough to speak out, and avow his anti-christian principles. 
ft would naturally be inquired—if the writer were, after all a 
Christian, why did he not make an exception in favor of some 
modification of the Christian system, of which he himself ap- 
proved—why did he not define the extent of his religious be- 
lief, and at once remove every injurious suspicion? On the 
other hand, if there existed no scheme of Christian doctrine 
that suited him ; if he could conscientiously classify under one 
common genus the life of Jesus Curist, and that of Joanna 
Southcott--why did he not explicitly and honestly assure us 
of his convictions, and enable us to record « this oem cu- 
‘‘ rious article in the history of human credulit 

We had intended to advert fully to the obvious difference be- 
tween their treatmentof the “Lord of the Isles,” and « Roderick, 
‘‘ the last of the Goths,” but are effectually prevented. They 
are constrained to acknowledge the superiority of this last pro- 
duction of Southey’s, to all his preceding poems; but the ac- 
knowledgment is accompanied by so many qualifying deduc- 
tions, and indicates such a disposition to severity (had it been 
possible to find fault) that there is no graciousness in their com- 
mendations. A physiognomist would pronounce them in bad 
humor—and vexed that there were so many passages of beauty 
and grandeur to extort their slow and reluctant applause. It is 
evidently more with a view to their own credit than to Southey’s, 
that they are so laudatory. How different their notice of Scott ! 
They begin in good temper—their discovery of faults is quickly 
followed by apology and compliment -—-and the sunshine of com- 
placency beams upon their subject. No ingenuity is exerted in 
pre-occupying the mind of the reader with unfavorable senti- 
ments, for “the law of kindness is in their hearts ;” and the 
pepe in exciting those emotions and feelings, the efforts to 

{o which are far more legitimate proofs of just and manly criti- 
cism, than the utterance of malignant antipathies or the grant- 
ing of unwilling admiration. 

The length to which these introductory remarks have ex- 
tended (for this is little more than an introduction) has prevent- 
ed that minute attention to the journals before us, which it is 
our wish to devote to its future numbers. It will afford us in- 
finitely greater pleasure to commend, than to censure : and we 
are conscious of no prejudices that can in the slightest degree 
affect the justness of our decisions. It is our humble wish to 
secure some degree of counteraction to the asperities of illibe- 
ral feeling, the tendencies of perverted criticism, and the prin- 
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ciples of anti-christian philosophy. We shall not shrink from 
the expression of our deliberate convictions on important ques- 
tions ; and when tempted to an unhallowed clemency, wewill 
remember the adopted apoplithegm of the Edinburgh Review : 


Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 


P.S. The fiftieth, that is, the latest Number of the Edinb. 
Rev. has been delivered, (Dec. 21.) and seems to contain much 
matter for serious disquisition. The atrocious outrages against 
the French Reformed Churches it just mentions; and then 
hastens to recommend to our neighbours, not in direct terms 
to be sure, but by hints, insinuations, and a variety of implied 
reasons, to break through the direct line of — succession, 
and take the Duke of Orleans for their king! And does it 
then seem better to men who profess to be advocates for uni- 
versal freedom, to occupy themselves with such an inhuman 
speculation, than to plead the cause of a body of peaceable 
Christians persecuted, for righteousness’ sake, with a degree of 
cruelty and inveteracy perhaps unprecedented ? The truth is, 
and it is all we can add at present, the case of the French Pro- 
testants is not a fit theme for the Reviewers, for many of 
their readers would reprobate the indecency of using it asa 
subject for ridicule; and it is impossible for any ingenuity to 
wrest it, as another French Revolution might be, wrested, 
to the unworthy purposes of a political party. The prudence 
with which those gentlemen constantly evade the discussion of 
such topics as might lead them to unfold their religious creed, 
has-already been distinctly mentioned. 


Wiscellanea. 


ON EGOTISM. 


[x her criticisms on Cowper and other authors, Miss Seward 
complains much of their endless egotism. Many of the passages, 
however, which she quotes, are not only unadorned with the tall, 
slender, self-conceited personal pronoun J, but even devoid of 
the least appearance of self-sufficiency or self-commendation ; 
and the lady has acted somewhat cavalierly by us, in not favour- 
ing us with her definition of the word. It is not likely that her 
conception of it was the same that the French have ; for accord- 
ing to them, it is only another expression for dishonourable 
selfishness fostered in private by theft and peculation, in public, 
by robbery and extortion. She probably considered it, as it is 
usually considered in this country, as importing nothing more than 
the too frequent use of the first person singular—a fault in 
speech arising sometimes from vanity, as in the case of travellers 
who hardly ever cease speaking of themselves; but more fre- 
quently from the circumstance of having been brought up 
among people destitute of correct taste. Inthe very appearance 
of the term, there is something assuming—for it always demands 
the distinction of a capital. There are some languages in which 
the use of it is not by any means so necessary as it unfortunately 
isin ours and some other modern languages: e. g. vent, vidi, 
vici—lI came, I saw, I conquered. 

Victor, who wrote the “ history of the theatres of London,” 
was so notorious an egotist, that he was called Victor Ego by all 
the critics of his day. It is but a few years since it was more e 
to know a certain very worthy clerical gentleman of Bath by the 
appellation of parson Ego, than by his proper name: and some 
of us have heard of a counsellor Ego, and have no doubt but 
that there are still gentlemen at the bar, who seldom forget to eall 
the attention of the court to themselves, when they happen to 
have a good thing to say for their clients. 

In a late preface to Shoberl’s translation of the “ Death of 
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Abel,” this same fault is discoverable in every sentence, and is 
truly disgusting. Elegant writers avoid, as much as possible, 
the use of the first person, and instead of ‘1 presume,” “ I be- 
lieve,” &c. they use the verbs impersonally, ‘* it is presumed,” 
“it is believed.” Methinks, by the way, betrays just as 
much egotism as I think, although it may sometimes be con- 
sidered as the sign of a desire to shun it. Some writers and 
speakers adopt the phraseology of the French, and say, *f one 
must think,” “one would suppose,” &c. Others make use of 
the first person plural. But as this is assuming the language of 
royalty, it really is doubly ostentatious. It was the Emperor 
Donutian, who, full of joy at being unexpectedly successful over 
the Dacians, exclaimed, as if he had been the Roman people, 
“ we have conquered—the day is ours!” And this gross egotism 
has since been waggishly termed nostism; and is servilely imi- 
tated at this day by all emperors and editors. The reder will 
excuse the association, as it is pot of our forming. 

In poetry, egotism is not only allowable, but sometimes ele- 
gant, especially in modern tongues. Milton, with the arma vi- 
rumque in his mind, commences his Paradise Regained thus : 

“ IT who ere while the happy garden sung.” 
Shakspeare makes the proud ambitious Duke of Gloster a 
downright egotist,— J am myse/f alone:” and Dr. Young 


pourtrays the character of the dauntless Moor in a truly dignified 
strain of egotism : 


‘¢ Know then ’twas [— 

* J made Don Carlos to resign his mistress ; 

«« I forged the letter, J disposed the picture, 

« Thated, J despised, and J destroyed.” 
But the finest—the most impressive example on record, has 
been given us in the divine parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. The former approaches his Maker im these pre- 
sumptuous arrogant words: “ God, | thank thee that | am not 
as other men are, I fast twice in the week, I give tthes of all 
that I possess ;” and the effect is greatly heightened by the 
touching contrast occasioned by the humility of the publican, 
who standing afar off would not so much as lift up his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast saying, “ God be merciful to 
me a sinner! ”—Let this be a lesson to us all. 


Miscellanea. 


ALL THE CUSHIONS. 


I sing of cushions—’tis a practised theme 


Mid bards who preach, and sectaries who dream : 


Threadbare the subject, all its zest is over, 

And dimmed its glory by the last New Cover. 

In velvet accents C began, 

‘¢ With sages thinking—feeling as a man.” 

His lessons rich, though his device but poor, 

We wished his precepts more, his stories fewer ; 

Smiled at th’ enthusiasm of the good old pair, 

And marvelled at the rigid cavalier. 
Philosophers of an enlightened age, 

We prize the sense—not letter of the page ; 

And mid our various faults, at least we plead 

A charity embracing every creed. 

Forms which fanatics cherish we despise, 

And worship with our hearts, not with our eyes. 

Relics of Popish splendour—if we find 
Our walls retain them—we reform the mind : 
Nor think those arts the god of wisdom lent, 
When lavished on a hero’s monument, 

Will ever lead the pious thought astray, 
Though sordid cares and subtle passions may. 
Oft when the multitude is duly met 

And deaf alike to promise and to threat, 

When earnest preachers pour the throat in vain, 
And scarcely one attentive ear can gain— 
While o’er the sense th’ unheeded accents roll— 
Mammon, not Raphael steals away the soul. 
Nor need unholy thoughts the place attend 
Though the full choral harmonies ascend, 

Or though the organ guide the praiseful voice, 
And its deep thunders aid us to rejoice. 

The cold reformer rends the charm away, 
Untaught to show devotion—tho’ he pray ; 
Within denuded walls, the maimed rite 
He scarce accepts, and views with pitying sight. 

But when revolving time brings back the day 
For Romish penitents their vows to pay, 
Processions slow through fretted aisles begin 

While miserere’s sooth the alarms of sin. 
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The rapt enthusiasts lift the swimming eye, 
O’er ecce homo’s weep, at anthems sigh— 
Shuddering the « Dies Irz, Dies Illa” hear— 
The damp brow pale with penitential fear ; 
Yet mock to hear th’ o’erburthened heart o’erflow 
With revelations of its guilty woe. 

”T were well if reason lighted all alike, 
And moral fitness every mind could strike ; 
*T were well, if abstract Piety possessed 
Her station in each firm self-ruling breast. 
The passions then subdued—no influence found— 
Each chosen spot were consecrated ground : 
No need were then of sainted walls to claim 
Our veneration—all would be the same ; 
Each social board a sacrifice would be, 
Each shed a temple to the Deity ; 
The viewless future dweil in every mind, 
And heaven’s own light illumine all mankind. 

But since we know the wisest *mongst the good 
Are held to earth by ties of flesh and blood ; 
Since every day’s experiences declare, 
That virtue, much refined, may melt in air ; 
And since, when passions and affections fall, 
Pride treads them down, the deadliest sin of all, 
Asserts the claim to be supremely wise 
And gain by mortal argument the skies ; 
The cushion let us stuff or strip no more, 
But, as our conscience dictates, heaven adore ; 
And strictly guarding it from party strife, 
Devoutly rest thereon THE Book or Lire. 
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INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ann IMPROVEMENTS, tn 
ARTS ann SCIENCES. 
a 
Fire-damp in Coal Mines. 


A paper on this subject, by Sir HUMPHRyY Davy, was read be- 
fore the Royal Society, on the 9th of November last. Sir Humphry 
had made numerous experiments for the purpose of ascertaining 
its nature, and discovering some method of preventing those fatal 
accidents which so frequently occur. He found that Fire-damp 
is less combustible than any other of the inflammable gases, and 
that the explosive mixtures of fire-damp have their power of ex- 
plosion destroyed by being mixed with small quantities of azote 
and carbonic acid; and also that explosions of fire-damp, from 
their small expansibility, are incapable of passing through small 
tubes. ‘This fact suggested to him the construction of an appa- 
” and which he 
conceives to be perfectly adequate to preserve miners from explo- 
sions of this nature. 

This lantern is an air-tight vessel, having small tubes below, 
through which the air is admitted, but through which an explosion 
cannot pass; and a small chimney above, in which the mixture of 
azote and carbonic acid, formed in sufficient quantities for lowering 
the explosive mixtures by the burning of the candle, prevents the 
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possibility of explosion from above. Sir Humphry found that 
when a mixture of gas of this nature, capable of exploding, was 
let into such a lantern from below, the flame increased so as nearly 
to fill the lantern, and then the lamp went out. 

In a supplement to Sir H. Davy’s paper on this subject, which 
was read Nov. 16. he states that }th of carbonic acid or azote 
added to the exploding mixture of fire-damp and air, prevented 
the explosion. 


Dr. Murray of Edinburgh, has also turned his attention to 
this important subject; and from the circumstance of the inflam- 
mable gas constituting fire-damp, collecting in the roofs of the 
passages and workings of the mine, and there mixing with the atmos- 
pheric air till it forms a compound capable of exploding by contact 
with the miners’ candles, he conceived, that if the air which 
supported the flame were derived from near the floor of the mine, 
no explosion could take place. His paper on this subject was read 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and he advises that the candle 
or lamp should be burned in a glass case, having a small aperture 
at the top to permit the heated air and smoke to escape, and a tube 
reaching to the floor of the mine attached to the under side, to 
admit a supply of air sufficient to support the flame of the candle. 
Another source of security against explosion, as afforded by an 
apparatus of this kind, he conceives, would be the rarefaction of 
the air within the case; since experiments have proved that under 
a certain degree of rarefaction, mixtures of this kind will not ex- 
plode,. 


Coloured Fringes. 


Dr. BREWSTER, when engaged in making a series of experiments 
to determine the law of the polarization of light, by successive 
reflections from plates of parallel glass, observed that all the images 
of the luminous body that were formed by more than one reflec- 
tion, were crossed by parallel fringes of coloured light, when the 
two plates had a small inclination to each other; and that these 
fringes suffered considerable changes, by varying the position of 
the plate with regard to the incident ray. The experiments which 
Dr. B. made on the subject, lead him to the following conclusions: 
1. That the direction of the fringes is always parallel to the 
common section of the four reflecting surfaces, which exercise an 
action upon the incident ray. : 
2. That the breadth of the fringes is inversely as the incliiiation 
of the plates. 
3. ‘That the production of the fringes depends upon the action 
of all the four surfaces of the two plates of parallel glass. 
4. That the magnitudes of the fritiges are inversély as the thiek- 
ness of the plates which produce them, at a given iiiclination ; 


and in general the magnitudes Of the fringes are in the compound 
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inverse ratio of the thickness of the plates, and of their angle of 
inclination, 


M. Biot has also made a series of experiments on these fringes 
discovered by Dr. Brewster, an account of which he has published 
in the Bulletin des Sciences par la Société Philomatique de Paris. 
Mr. Biot thinks that the equal thickness of the two plates, and the 
smal! inclination of their surfaces, in Brewster's experiments, act 
the part of the equal curvature of the two reflecting surfaces in 
Newton's experiments, the inclination of the plates having the same 
influence as the sphericity in changing the lengths of their paths. 
He therefore conceives it probable, that the two results may be 
calculated by the same formule, and proposes to verify this suppo- 
sition, 


Attention of Watchmen. 


Henry Beauroy, Esq. has published in No. 36. of the Annals 
of Philosophy, the Description of an Instrument for ensuring the 
attention of Watchmen. This machine consists of a common eight- 
day clock, the glass front of which is reduced to the diameter ot 
the hour cire le. On the hour arbor of the clock a register, con- 
sisting of a light circular magazine, half an inch wide and the same 
in depth, divided into twelve compartments; the lid or cover is 
pierced with the same number of elliptical perforations, in such a 
manner that each will admit a small spherical ball, at the expira- 
tion of each hour. ‘The watchman is furnished with a sufficient 
number of proper balls, and instructed to drop one of these 
into the hole at the end of each hour; and_ the elliptical 
form of the holes allows it to pass into the register, just five 
minutes before or after the exact hour stroke. At the expiration 
of the watch, the register is to be examined; and the presence or 
absence of a ball in each compartment, not only shows the regu- 
larity or neglect with which the duty has been performed, but also 
registers the precise hour at which the neglect, if any, took place. 


Conversion of Starch into Sugar. 


M. THEODORE DE SAussuRE has made some experiments for 
ascertaining the alteration which starch undergoes in its conversion 
into sugar; by the process discovered by Mr. Kirchof, of the 
Petersburgh Academy of Sciences. This process of converting 
starch into sugar was by long boiling in very diluted sulphuric 
acid. With this view, he analized starc h, and starch sugar, and 
obtained the following results. He found that 100 parts of starch, 
dried at the temperature of boilin water, abstracting the ash they 
contain, consisted of 
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Carbon+«+--- eeveereeeeseeeerseeseeseeeeese 45°39 
Oxygen eeeeee seeeee seeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 48°31 
Hydrogen ++++++++seeees soccer eesecseses 5°90 
AZOte eeocccersesceccce ceeves sesesesese 0°40 


100°00 
Or water eeeeee sere eee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeaeesese 50°48 
Oxygen in excess Seeeeeceseeseeersees eaeeee 3°76 


The mean of two experiments gave the following composition of 
starch sugar, abstracting the ash. 
Carbon -:- eeeere eee eee tees sees eeeeeeeees 37°29 
Oxygen eeeeeeeereeeeeeese eeeees eeeese 55°87 
' Hydrogen++++cessssesceeseeceeesesecees 6°84 
| 100°00 
Or Walter ceeece coc eeaneeecessersese seeeseress 58°44 
Oxygen in excess serececerecscecccsescees = 4°26 
Sugar of grapes, when submitted to the same process, gave as results, 


Carbon seccesseresecccevececcces essess 367] 
Oxygen Core er ress ccccce cesses csccesss§ FY*5] 
Hydrogenesssesseeecececceseesers veces 6°18 | 
fl | 100°00 
4 Or water secesereerceeeseecseseesessesesess 58 
. Oxygen in excess eet esreeeseseeeseees eeeee 5°29 
Some of M. de Saussure’s analyses gave such an excess of oxygen ) 
above what is necessary to constitute water, that he thinks it can- | 
not be ascribed to errors in the experiments. For instance, 100 t 
parts of gum arabic, dried at the temperature of boiling water, and ! 
abstracting the ash, gave 
Carbon oc ccccesceccccccccnccscsccccccce 45°84 
Oxygen ee ee eee eseeesecosese cesses eees 48:96 Mh 


Hydrogen +++++. see eeee sree eeeceecene 54°46 
Azote Cee eee eS SHOES EHEHH HHS E HEE EE 0°44 


100°00 
Or water ssceessecccecccsceecescceserseeses 46°67 
Oxygen in excess +++++.seeeeereeeceeseess 7°05 

On the contrary, he found some vegetable bodies, neither of a 

resinous, oily, nor alcoholic nature, which contained no excess of 


oxygen above what is necessary to constitute water. Thus 100 
parts of mee sugar of manna, precipitated from boiling alcohol, 
contained, 


Carbon eeeeer eeeeseeeeeeeece 47°82 
Oxygen eeeereeeeees eeeeee ee 45°80 . 

Hydrogen Se ceeesveeeeereeese 6°06 Water 51°86 
Azote +++ eeeeteerccegeseeeee 0°32 


100°00 
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Crystallization. 


A paper on this subject, by F. DaNniet, Esq. was read to the 
Royal Society in November, 1815. It was an Inquiry imto the 
Process of Crystallization, and the effects of Solution on the 
structure of Crystals. In this paper he showed that the action of 
water and other solvents upon crystals was a much more delicate 
test of their structure than mechanical division. From these ex- 
periments, he is inclined to consider Dr. Woollaston’s theory« of 
molecular sphericity as satisfactory, and better adapted than any 
other to explain the phenomena of nature. He also regards it as 
an additional proof of the infinite wisdom of the great author of 
nature, that the molecules of our globe should have the same form 
as those stupendous orbes which constitute the heavenly bodies. 


Dr. J. R. Coxe has also made some experiments on the crystalli- 
zation of salts, which in some respects contradict the generally re- 
ceived opinions respecting that process; but the results he obtained 
were so uncertain and irregular, that he could in no case anticipate 
them with certainty. He thinks, however, that his experiments 
fully disprove the theory of latent heat, as water saturated at the 
temperature of 212° remained fluid and transparent, even at the 
freezing point, although the theory ascribes its solvent power to 
the temperature. 


Electricity. 


Mr. Ez. WALKER, in his New Outlines of Chemical Philosophy, 
published in the Phil. Mag. states the following to be the General 
Properties of Electricity. 

“1, That the mechanical forces of those elements which produce 
a spark are equal, moving through each other; but the spark so 
produced is not an element, but the effect of those invisible 
elements which are brought into action by the motion of the 
machine. But no spark can be produced, uuless those elements 
pass through some conducting medium. 

‘2. The true electrical elements exist together in all bodies ; 
which may be called their natural state. 

“3. Two bodies electrified with contrary elements attract each 
— strongly, although an electric plate be interposed between 
them. 

‘4. Two bodies electrified with the same element repel each 
other, although a thin electric plate be interposed between them.” 


Prussic Acid. 


M. Gay Lussac has lately made an important set of experiments 
on Prussic acid, and obtained the following results. See Annals 
of Philosophy, No. 36. His analysis shows that Prussic acid is 
composed of 
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Volume 
Carbon -ccccs cecccs cecccccccccccccsesceces = § | 
Hydrogen «+++ +erere cece wees ecececevesees O'5 
Azote CORE HEHE eRe wm E REE HOSE EE EEE O°5 


2°0 
condensed into one. Or, by weight, of 
Atoms, 
Carbon coccccccscsccccscccsscvees 44°39 2 
Azote «eecceerceressecvecseeeceenee SIT] 1 


Hydrogen Core errr er eesees seeses os 3°90 1 


100°00 
Prussic acid cannot be kept; and is considered as composed of a 
radicle, consisting of two atoms of carbon and one of azote, com- 
bined with oxygen. This radicle may be obtained in a separate 
state; aad therefore Prussic acid is composed of equal volumes 
of radicle and hydrogen gas, without any diminution of bulk. 
Gay Lussac has given the name of cyanogen to the radicle, and 
that of Aydrocyunic acid to what was formerly called prussic acid. 


Quicksilver Mines. 


M. Paysseé has published in the Annales de Chémie, vol. xci., 
a statistical account of the quicksilver mines of Idria in Illyria. 
He was superintendant of the manufacture of mercurial produc- 
tions, during the time these mines were managed by the French 
Government; which was from January ist, 1810, to September, #813. 
During these three years and eight months, there were sublimated 
in the furnaces 198,176 quintals 54 pounds of various ores, which 
produced 17,076 quintals and 54 pounds of quicksilver; which 
at the regulated price of 130 Austrian florins per quintal, amounts 
to 2,219,945 florins, or 5,740,463 francs. 

There was actually delivered into the magazines the following 
quantities of quicksilver, or of mercurial preparations: viz. 


Quintals. Pounds. 
14,194 25 quicksilver 
702 95 cinnabar 

2,700 29 vermilion 
24 50 corrosive sublimate 
64 — calomel 
28 67 red precipitate 

Total 17,713 96 


The expenses of the establishment amounted to 800,000 francs per 

annum ; hence the average profits were 713,409 francs annually. 
There are about 700 hundred miners, and 300 woodcutters em- 

le and nearly 600 pensioners including widows and children. 
he pensions amount to 50,000 francs per annum. 
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Poison. 


Copious draughts of milk have been found a remedy for the poison 
of false mushrooms. This produced long and violent vomitings 
on a family of six persons who had ate plentifully of these; and 
in a few hours after, the whole were declared out of danger, 

The juice of lemons and other vegetable acids, have also been 
found a remedy for the effects of opium. 


Meteorology. 


The following are Mr. Luke Howard’s results from the 25th of 
October, to the 22nd of September inclusive. 

Prevailing winds northerly, but interrupted soon after the middle 
of the period by a southerly current, which greatly depressed the 
barometer, and was followed by a sharp frost. 


Barometer. 
Greatest height +++esseecsceeeceres ++» §$0°35 inches 
Least height ++++e+++ececes coneeeseeees 28°95 
Mean of the period +++. seceereseeess 29°783 


Thermometer. 
Greatest height- eeeeeeeee eeeeveeeeeer eee 57° 
Least height ++++++ seescscececerercsees 18° 
Mean of the period +++++- eoceee ees eeeee 41°75° 


Mean of the Hygrometer seessseeeseees 7650 
Rain which fell-sceccceccreveessecsecess 1°97 inch. 


IT. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


The Tears of the Artists, a poem, occasioned by the legitimate 
spoliation of Paris, and removal of the works of art by the allies, 
price 1s. 6d., will soon appear. 

Mr. George Woodley has in the press of Messrs. Michell and 
Co. of Truro, a poem in twenty books, intitled “‘ Redemption,” 
which has engaged the author's periods of leisure for nearly ten 
years, and we understand is the last poetical work on which he in- 
tends to engage. Competent judges, to whose perusal various 
parts of the poem have been submitted, are unanimous in ascribing 
both to the design and execution, a greater degree of praise than 
was attached to the “‘ Church Yard” of the same author, of which 
the reviewers spoke in such favorable terms.—The typographical 
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department is proceeding in a style of great neatness, and the poem 
(making two large Svo. volumes) will be ready for delivery early in 
February next. 

In a few days will be published for the use of schools, a new and 
superior edition of Robinson Crusoe, both volumes complete in one 
thick duodecimo, embellished with six beautiful engravings. 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia, or the Virgin Queen, a work col- 
lected from the original Persian, will appear this month. 

Paris Revisited in 1815; by way of Brussels; including a walk 
over the field of battle at Waterloo ; observations on the late glo- 
rious military events, and the anecdotes of the engagements; a 
view of the capital of France when in the occupation of the English 
and Prussian troops: a minute accouut of the whole proceedings 
relative to the removal of the plundered works of art from the 
Louvre, with Retlections on this measure ; concluding witha chap- 
ter on the political teluper and a of France , and the cha- 
racter of the Bourbou government. y John Scott, author of the 
Vistt to Paris, in 1814; and editor of ‘ke Champion, a political 
wid literary journal, in one vol. Svo. 

The entire Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, and Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt, the elder. Containing much new and curious matier, 
with notes, critical and explanatory, ce. &e. ByG. FP. Nott, D.D. 
F.S. A. late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

ty} ‘Phe publication will be comprised i in 2 vols. 4to. embellished 

with highly finished portraits, &c. The number printed will 
be limited to 50 copies on royal 4to., and 400 on deimy 4to. 

John Stewart, esq. author of the Resurrection, and other poems, 
has an extensive Metrical Romance in such a state of forwardness, 
that it will appear in the course of the winter. 

Dr. Cogan is preparing for the press, Ethical Questions, or Spe- 

culations upon the Principal Subjects of Controversy in Moral Phi- 
losophy. It will form an octavo volume, and may be considered as 
supplementary to his work on the Passions. 

Captain Beaufort is preparing for the press, a concise Account of 
the Present State of the Southern Coast of Asia Minor, where he was 
employed in oue of his majesty’s frigates. 

Mr. and Miss Edgeworth will soon publish Readings on Poetry, 
a work for young people. 

Dr. Henning, of the Hot-Wells, Bristol, author of an Inquiry into 
the Pathology ‘of Scrofula, is preparing for the press a work on Pul- 
monary Consumption, w hich will be ready for publication early in 
the spring. 

Mr. Leigh announces a work of peculiar interest to the public, by 
a geutleman of literary eminence. It comprises a faithful narrative 
of the late revolution in France, from the landing of Buonaparte at 
Cannes, to his departure for St. Helena ; including a connected and 
unpartial history of the causes, progress, and termination of the 
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conspiracy of 1815; and particularly a most minute and circum- 
stantial account of the memorable victory of Waterloo, by which 
the deliverance of Europe was assured, and the glory of the British 
arms illustrated beyond all former precedent. The work is in great 
forwarduess, the plans, &c. are in the hands of the engravers, and 
the whole will be completed early in January. 

The author of the Philosophy of Nature, has in the press, Amuse- 
ments in Solitude, or the Influence of Science, Literature, and the 
liberal Arts, on the conduct and happiness of private Life. 

M. Santagnello has nearly ready for publication, a work on an 
entire new plan, intitled, Italian Phrase ‘ology, intended to serve as 
a companion to all grammars. I[t will contain a collection of the 
most useful phrases, with their various construc tions explained, by 
a new method.——A series of questions and answers for the use of 
travellers,—a collection of proverbs, and a copious glossary of the 
most dithcult words that occur in conversation. 

The translation (done at Paris) of the two concluding volumes 
of the Loisirs de Buonaparte, will appear in a few days. 

In a tew days will appear, a new edition of Diatessaron ; or, the 
History of our Lord Jesus Christ, compiled from the four Gospels, 
according to the authorized English version, with brief notes, prac- 
tical and explanatory : to which are prefixed, a map of the Holy 
Land, and an introduction. By the Rev. 'T. Thirlwall, M.A. In 
one volume, duodecimo, for the use of a 

The future parts of the new edition of Sir William Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, will be conducted by John Caley, esq. Keeper of the 
Augmentation Records, Henry Ellis, esq. Keeper of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, and the Rev. Bulkley Bandinel, Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the former sole editor. 

The sixth part of Portraits of Illustrious Persons, with biogra- 
phical memoirs, by Mr. Lodge, will be published in a few days-— 
7 he subjects are,— Thomas ‘Cromwell, | Earl of Essex,—Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Northumbe rland,— Matthew Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, — Elizabeth Woodville, Dutchess of York,— Lord 
Keeper Coventry,—and Walter First, Lord Aston. 

The Mirror for Magistrates, edited by Joseph Haslewood, esq. 
with the various readings from all preceding editions, and numerous 
illustrative notes, is now ready for publication ; the impression is 
limited to one hundred and sixty copies, nearly the whole of which 
are engaged, 

Mr. Bliss has just published the second volume of Athenz Oxo- 
nienses, and proceeds to press with the third without interruption. 

Dr. Alex. Marcet, one of the physicians to Guy’s Hospital, is 
preparing for publication, an essay on the Chymical History and 
Medical Treatment of Urinary Calculi, illustrated by engravings. 

Essays, on the Advantages of Revelation, the Rewards of Eter- 
nity, the Advantages of Knowledge revealed to Mankind concern- 
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ing the Holy Ghost, &c. &c. By the late Rev. Joseph Whiteley, 
A. M. Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Leeds, and Vicar 
of Lastingham, Yorkshire, are printing in one volume octavo. 

The Antiquary, a novel, by the author of Waverly and Guy 
Mannering, in three volumes, duodecimo. 

A Treatise on some Practical Points relating to Diseases of the 
Eye. By the late John Cunningham Saunders. Hlustrated with 
eight engravings, and a portrait of the author, second edition in Svo. 

Precursory Proofs that Israelites came from Egypt into Ireland ; 

and that the Druids expected the Messiah ; with an account of the 
present religious tenets of the Irish nation, and their endeavours 
for the attainment of general religious freedom. By Joseph Ben 
Jacob. Is handsomely printing in foolscap octavo. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from historical testi- 
mony and ‘circumstantial evidence. By the Rev, G. S. Faber, 
Rector of Long Newton, Yarm. This work will be handsomely 
printed in three quarto volumes, price to subscribers six guineas, 
and will be ready for delivery to them on the Ist of February, 1816. 
Subscriptions will continue to be received until the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, after which the price will be advanced. A prospectus of 
the work, with the list of subscriptions already received, may be 
had, gratis, of Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Payne and Foss, 
Pallmall; J. Hatchard, Piccadilly; and A. J. Valpy, Printer, 
Tooke’s-court, London; and of the booksellers at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, &c. &c. 

Harold the Dauntless, a poem, in four cantos, by the author of 
“the Bridal of Trierman;” to which work it will form a second 
volume, in foolscap svo. will shortly appear. 

Biographical Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stewart, Dr. James Hut- 
ton, and Professor John Robinson. Read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Now collected into one volume with some addi- 
tional notes. By John Playfair, F. R. 8S. L. & E. Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Octavo; with 
three portraits. 

Mr. G. Cuitt has in the press, a History of Chester, from its 
foundation to the present time, illustrated by five engravings. 

The author of Travels at Home is preparing a sixth volume of 
that work, which will contain a survey of England. 

The History of Fiction, being a critical account of the most 
celebrated prose works of fiction, from the earliest Greek romances 
to the novels of the present age. By John Dunlop, a new edition, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. beautifully printed by Ballantyne, uniformly 
with Mr. Ellis’s Early English Romances. 

Monastic and Baronial Remains, by J. G. Parkyns, esq. in two 
volumes royal 8vo. Llustrated by upwards of 100 engravings, will 
shortly appear. 


iscourses on the Principles of Religious Belief, as connected 
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with oo ge age and improvement. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, A. M. late of Baliol College, Oxford ; Junior Minister 
of the Stiscopel Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. Volume II. in 
octavo. 

Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; with some of the Letters of 


her correspondents ; Vol. V. and Vi. published by her Executor 
and Nephew, Matthew Montagu, Esq. 


A System of Human Anatomy, Volume l. By John Gordon, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer of Anatomy and Surgery, and on the 
Institutions of Medicine, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 


geons of Edinburgh, and one of the Surgeons to the Royal In- 
firmary, &c. 


+++ This work is divided into eight parts, and vol. I. contains an 
introduction ; and part 1. the external form, stature, and weight of 


the body ; part 2. the anatomy in ge eral of the common systems 
and common Pres a 


Volume LL. containing part 3. which comprehends the anatomy 
of the skeleton, will be published in the course of the winter. 


Phe Study and Practice of the Law, considered m their various 
relations to society. By John Raithby, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 


Barrister at Law. Second edition. In one volume octavo. Will 
shortly be published. 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land ; to whichis prefixed, an account of the principal proceedings 
of the Society since 1807. By Henry Mackenzie, Esq. one of the 
Directors. Vol. 1V. 


Don Quixote, splendidly embellished from pictures by Mr, 


Smirke.—This new publication of the celebrated work of Cervantes 
will consist of a revised translation, carefully compared with, and 
corrected from, the best editions of the Spanish Original, and il- 
lustrated by forty-eight engravings, besides head and tail pieces to 
the several books, by Messrs. Heath, Raimbach, Warren, Fittler, 
C. Heath, Engle heart, Golding, Anker Smith, Mitan, Armstrong, 
&c. executed in the most highly-finished manner, from pictures by 
Robert Smirke, Esq. R.A. and will be brought forward in four 
handsome volumes. A few copies, with proof impressions of the 
plates on India paper, will be printed in quarto ; a limited number, 


with the next impressions, in royal Svo.; and the remainder of the 
edition in demy Svo. 


Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dugald 
Stewart, late Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Fellow of the 
Roval Society of Edinburgh ; Honorary Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Petersh orgh, and Member of the Ame- 


rican Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia. Volume the 
Second, Second edition in octavo 
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THEOLOGY. 


The Moral Tendencies of Knowledge : a Lecture delivered before 
the City Philosophical Society, Dorset-street ; and the Christian Phi- 
lological Society, Spitalfields. By ‘Thomas Williams. 8vo. price 2s. 

A new Edition of the Greek Testament, in 3 volumes, octavo, is 
just published; containing copious notes from Hardy, Raphel, 
Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, &c. in familiar Latin : together 
with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for idioms, and Bos for ellipses. By the Rev. Ed. Valpy, 
B.D. Master of Norwich School, price 21. 12s. 6d., 1. p. 41. 

FINE ARTS. 

Alston’s (J. W. L.P.) Hints to Young Practitioners in the Study 

of Landscape Painting, third edition, 8vo. 7s. Od. boards. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of Books, for 1815-16, comprising upward of 


12,000 volumes, and including many rare and valuable articles in 
ancient and modern literature, now on sale by Isaac Wilson, 49, 


_ Lowgate, Hull, at the prices affixed, for ready money. 1s. 


A General Catalogue of an extensive collection of Old Books, 
for the year 1816, to be sold at the prices afhxed to each article, 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Peternoster-row, 
London.—The collection described in this catalogue consists of the 
most rare editions of the classics, missals, manuscripts in general, 
early English poetry, and numerous rare and valuable books, in 
English as well as all other languages, and classes of literature. In 
one thick volume, containing 600 pages. ‘The price of the cata- 
logue will be deducted from purchasers to the amount of ten pounds. 

“A Catalogue of Books, in various languages and classes of lite- 
rature, including one thousand articles, ancient, curious, and rare, 
on sale for ready money, by James Rusher, Reading. 2s. Od. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Dictionary of all Living Authors, male and fe- 
male, of the British empire, with a complete list of their works, 
chronologically arranged. 14s. boards. 

Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni, author of La Secchia Rapita ; 
or, the Rape of the Bucket: interspersed with occasional notices 
of his literary contemporaries, and a general outline of his various 
works. By the late Joseph Cooper Walker, esq. M.R.I.A. Edited 


by Samuel Walker, esq. M.R.1.A. post 8vo. with engravings, 15s. 
boards. 


DRAMA, 


My Spouse and 1: an operatical farce, in two acts. By C, Dib- 
din, jun. author of the ‘“ Farmer's Wife,” &e. Svo. Qs. 


et 
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What's a Man of Fashion? a farce, in two acts. By Frederick 
Reynolds, esq. author of the “‘ Dramatist,” &c. &c. &e. 2s. 

Where to finda Friend. A comedy, in five acts. By Richard 
Leigh, esq. Svo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Fsopi Fabule Selecta; with English notes, for the use of 
schools: also with fables, selected from Croxall’s Esop, and intended 
as first exercises for translating into Latin. By E. H. Barker, Trin. 
Coll. Camb. 12mo. 23. bound. 

Elemens de la Grammaire Francoise. A grammar of the French 
language from the best authorities, on a new.plan: designed to pre- 
pare the learner for conversing in French; and calculated to abrid 
the time usually spent in acquiring that accomplishment. By Ph. 
Lebreton, M.A. late of Exeter college, Oxford; and master of the 
academy in Poland-street. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

An Introduction to Latin Reading, taken from the most approved 
authors, arranged in progressive lessons, from the more easy to the 
more difficult rules in syntax, according to the Eton Latin grammar, 
and Ruddiman’s rudiments. By William Ballantine, master of South 
Crescent academy, Store-street, Bedford-square. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Clavis Virgiliana; or a vocabulary of all the words in Virgil’s 
Bucolics, Georgics, and Aneid. Compiled out of the best authors 
on Virgil. By several Hands. In a method entirely new. For the 
use of schools, &c. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Also just published, Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecta, et in usum 
Scholarum expurgate; cum notis Anglicis. By the Rev. C. 
Bradley, A.M. 4s.6d. bound. 


HISTORY. 

The History of Persia, from the most early period to the present 
time. With an account of the religion, government, usages, and 
character of the inhabitants of that kingdom. By Colonel Sir John 
Malcolm, K.C.B. and K.L.S. late minister to the court of Persia 
from the supreme government of India. 2 vols. royal 4to, 8l. 8s. 
boards. With a map by Arrowsmith, and 21 plates by C. Heath. 

tit A few copies on large paper, 121. 12s. boards. 
LAW.!} 

Clarke’s Law Pocket-Book, for the year 1816: containing blank 
ruled pages under the heads of terms and sittings, the insertion by 
counsel or attornies, of minutes of causes and motions, in which 
they may be retained in their proper order; and also for daily me- 
moraudums and cash accounts ; a professional remembrancer, con- 
taining at one view the law business appointed on particular days in 
the year, the holidays, &c.; lists of both houses of parliament, 
London bankers, and a variety of other useful articles. ‘To which 
is added, a complete synopsis of the stamp duties, 55 Geo. II]. by 
J. Heraud. Neatly bound with tuck, 6s. 


